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Continuing the CHRISTIAN LEADER and 
its predecessors (1819 to 1897), the UNIVERSAL- 
IST and its predecessors (1827 to 1897), the 
GOSPEL BANNER (1835 to 1897), and the UNI- 
VERSALIST LEADER (1897 to 1926). 


Editor 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


Assistant Editor 
Florence I. Adams. 


Editorial Assistant 
Emerson H. Lalone. 
Literary Editor 
Harold E. B. Speight. 


THE CHRISTIAN sLEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1103, Act of October 8, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States and Canada. 
Postage to Great Britain and Ireland 50 cents. 
To other countries, $1.00. Receipt of subscrip- 
tion is indicated by change of date on the address 
label. Unless notice to discontinue is received it 
will be assumed that the subscriber wishes his 
name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of ad- 
dress is ordered both the old and the new address 
must be given, and such notice sent to 176 New- 
bury St., Boston, Mass. 


COMMUNICATIONS | ntended for the paper 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
made only in case of previous and special contract. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
{nterest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single nsertion, Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universauist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean eecure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


Universalist Publishing House 


JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR., MANAGER 
176 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
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THE LEAGUE FOR JUSTICE TO 
AGRICULTURE 


At Cincinnati, on Dec. 28, 1932, the 
“League for Justice to Agriculture’? was 
organized, a constitution adopted and 
temporary officers elected to serve until 
the annual meeting in conjunction with 
the American Country Life Conference, 
August, 1933. 

Ob‘ect: As stated in the constitution, 
the object of the league is “to develop a 
knowledge of the issues of justice in the 
rural-urban conflict, and to use means de- 
signed to make both rural and urban 
people actively aware of the principles of 
social justice with reference to these is- 
sues.” 

It is a conviction of the league that 
agriculture is entering a phase where in- 
terest will center upon issues which can 
rightly be characterized as those of social 
justice. The areas of social conflict be- 
tween rural and urban forces are three: 

1. Where the farmer bargains with the 
city over the question of food. 

2. Where he meets urban forces at the 
state legislature over the question of the 
collection and expenditure of taxes. 

3. Where he meets the trading, manu- 
facturing and money lending forces at the 
seat of national government; and the is- 
sues have to do with tariff, customs, cur- 
reney rates and the participation of the 
Government in the national economic life. 

The ethical issues involved in this con- 
flict have to do with the ethics of bar- 
gaining, the function of money, the obliga- 
tion to pay debts, the use of land, the right 
of consumers to cheap food, the rights of 
majorities at the polls, and the profit 
motive in the national economic process. 

Functions and Methods: The league con- 
ceives as its function to develop a point of 
view, and focus the attention of respon- 
sible groups, especially religious groups, 
upon the ethical issues involved. As 
stated in the constitution it proposes to 
do this: “By holding conventions, dis- 
tributing literature, conducting hearings, 
planning programs for local meetings, 
maintaining a speakers’ bureau, encourag- 
ing study groups, assisting in the presenta- 
tion of agriculture’s case for social justice 
before public and governmental bodies, 
and promoting studies and issuing reports 
on acute cases of conflict among producers, 
distributors and consumers of agricultural 
products.” 

Scope of Membership: The league is non- 
sectarian, both Catholics and Protestants 
are participating and its membership is 
open to Catholic, Protestant and Jew 
alike. ‘All persons interested in working 
for justice to agriculture shall be entitled 
to membership.” 

Current Activities: 

1. Preparation of a ‘“‘Library Packet’’ of 
documents. and bulletins setting forth 
certain critical phases of the agricultural 
situation with regard to “bargaining,” 
“money,” “debts,” “agricultural relief,’’ 
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“the tariff,’ and “co-operative market- 
ing.” 

2. A report on the conflict between the 
farmer and the city in the fluid milk mar- 
kets of America is in process; and the 
findings will appear later. 

3. Preliminary steps have been taken to 
bring certain rural-urban issues to the at- 
tention of the press, church boards and 
civic agencies through public hearings 
conducted in the Loop of Chicago. 

Application for membership or requests 
for further information should be made to 
Carl R. Hutchinson, secretary, 5757 Uni- 
versity Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

* * 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE DOO- 
LITTLE HOME 


Rev. Isaac V. Lobdell of the Murray 
Universalist Church in Attleboro, presi- 
dent of the Doolittle Home for Aged Per- 
sons Corporation, presided at the annual 
meeting held at the home on Wednesday, 
Jan. 25, with upwards of fifty in attend- 
ance. Annual reports presented show the 
home to be in a flourishing condition. 

Silent tribute was paid to the memory of 
Joseph L. Sweet of Attleboro, former trus- 
tee, at the suggestion of Mrs. John E. 
Tweedy of North Attleboro, before the 
meeting came toaclose. Harold E. Sweet 
of Attleboro was elected to the board of 
trustees to succeed his father. 

Trustees elected were: Mrs. William G. 
Dana of Franklin, Frank A. Dewick of 
Boston, Harold W. Gay of Norwood, Wal- 
ter E. Mitchell of Franklin, Lester W. 
Nerney of Attleboro, Mrs. Arthur W. 
Peirce of Franklin, Harold E. Sweet of 
Attleboro, Rev. Isaac V. Lobdell of Attle- 
boro, Frank I. Sherman of Mansfield, 
Mrs. John E. Tweedy of North Attleboro, 
Roscoe Pierce of Chelsea, Miss Katharine 
C. Bourne of Foxboro, Mrs. Marion W. 
Comey of Foxboro, Rev. Leroy W. Coons 
of Boston, Rev. William Couden of Provi- 
dence. Honorary trustees are Forrest Bas- 
sett of Foxboro, Mrs. Samuel Noyes of 
Arlington and Rev. Arthur W. Grose, 
D. D., of Concord, N. H. 

Rey. Arthur W. Grose, former president, 
opened the meeting with a prayer and then 
Mr. Lobdell made introductory remarks. 
The records were read by Miss Katharine 
C. Bourne and the treasurer’s report by 
Roscoe W. Pierce. Mrs. Clara Wheeler 
reported on the needlework carried on by 
the residents of the home. 

Mrs. M. Beulah Edwards, matron, gave 
an interesting report about the health con- 
ditions and also of the social gatherings 
and entertainments furnished by the 
Ladies’ Sewing Circle and Unity Class 
combined. Other entertainments had been 
given by the Norwood church, New Cen- 
tury Club of Mansfield, North Attleboro 
Sunday school, South Foxboro Young Peo- 
ple, Mission Circle of the Franklin church 
and the Canton church. 

The report of the nominating committee 
was made by Dr. Coons. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


WHEN LAYMEN TAKE HOLD 


HEN laymen take hold, they are apt to take 
hold in a big way. The laymen of the Uni- 
tarian Church, organized in the Unitarian 

Laymen’s League, have been spending twenty thou- 
sand dollars a year in recent years in extending a 
knowledge of liberal religion from one end of the 
country to the other. The organization of the Mission 
Brotherhood is only the culmination of a movement 
that has been preparing the soil and sowing the seed 
for years. Since 1920 the laymen have been carrying 
this heavy load. Dr. Wm. L. Sullivan for two years, 
Dr. Horace Westwood for six and a half years, and 
other men for shorter periods, have gone to liberal 
churches and to cities where there are no liberal 
churches to proclaim the truth that makes men free. 
Last week we published the story of the North Caro- 
lina Mission. In this issue we report Dr. Westwood’s 
address at the Boston Universalist Ministers’ Meet- 
ing. Other news stories have dealt with the matter. 
In all of them should ke written large the fact that 
generous Unitarian laymen have laid the foundation 
and done yeoman service on the superstructure. Uni- 
versalist churches which have shared in the missions 
held throughout the country and been permitted to 
co-operate in the work in North Carolina are grateful 
to the Unitarian Laymen. [If liberalism is to advance 
more laymen must take hold. 
* * 


THE NAME FREE CHURCH OF AMERICA 


N the discussion of the report on the Free Church 
of America at the State Ministers’ Meeting in 
Philadelphia January 31, repeated reference was 

made to the effectiveness of the name, Free Church of 
America, as a missionary tool. 

Only the day before Dr. Horace Westwood in 
Boston was discussing the same matter. He said 
that vast areas of the country are ready for liberal re- 
ligion, but that under sectarian names like Unitarian 
and Universalist we could not do the work needed. 
The time is ripe, he insisted, for the new name. Under 
that name “the faith will have wings,” he declared. 

We want to conserve every value in the name 
Universalist, and we want to live, not die. We want 
our organization to go on in a bigger way, more people 
given faith in God as the father of all, more institu- 
tions and nations made universalist in attitude and 
spirit. Let not cheap appeals to sectarian pride de- 


stroy the possibilities. And remember under the 
plans proposed by the commissions we are taking on 
another name, not giving up the one we have. 

* * 


HITLER 


EVERAL old proverbs rise up to cheer us as we 
watch Hitler take Bismarck’s place: “It is al- 
ways darkest just before dawn.” ‘Power 

brings a sense of responsibility.” “It is never so 
bad but what it might be worse.” These of course 
are not universal principles, but they serve admir- 
ably for believers in d2mocracy and brotherhood at 
this stage of affairs in the great German “republic.” 

When the reactionaries of Germany came back, 
they came back with a vengeance. With all the 
world making it hard for Germany, it isa wonder that 
the republicans carried on as long as they did. 

The situation in Germany might easily lead 
to civil war, war with France or war with Russia, 
But we doubt if it will. For one thing, all of us are 
hard up and wars are expensive luxuries. For another 
thing, the nations are disposed to be fairer to Ger- 
many than they were. And for still another, even 
Adolph Hitler has some little sense. 

* * 


BACK UP YOUR PAPERS 


HOSE who listened to Dr. S. Parkes Cadman 
over the radio on January 29, at the question 
hour, heard a masterly exposition of the need 

of religious weeklies. It was so clear, connected, con- 
cise, that we assumed that it had been written out in 
advance, but Dr. Cadman told us in a friendly note 
that it was an extempore utterance. Luckily Dr. 
L. O. Hartman of Zion’s Herald was listening also on 
January 29, and grabbed a pad and pencil in time to 
set down the essential things. Under the heading, 
“Dr. Cadman Speaks Out,” they appear editorially 
in the Herald for February 1 as follows: 
The question read: “Is the church paper essential 

to the Christian movement? Will you not discuss its 

value and importance to the upbuilding of the church 

and the kingdom of God?” The great radio preacher 
called the attention of his millions of listeners-in to the 
fact that President Hoover’s Research Commission on 

Social Trends, in its report made early in January, em- 

phasized the fact that since the beginning of the century 

“the proportion which the circulation of Protestant re- 

ligious publications bears to all periodical circulation 

has declined,’’ and said that he could name a list of thirty 
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outstanding religious journals of which at least fifty per 
cent were struggling for their very existence. Dr. Cad- 
man testified that he owed fully one half of his training 
in religion and morals to Christian publications, and 
compared them to their very great advantage with the 
secular newspapers. In closing, he declared that 
“every Jew, every Catholic, every Protestant, ought 
to take his church paper,” and then added that every 
citizen interested in human betterment and the welfare 
of the race, whether he was a church member or not, 
ought likewise to be a subscriber to some religious 


publication. 
* * 
TECHNOCRACY : SCIENTIFIC HOCUS- 
POCUS 


EW now ask what is technocracy. For six 
months books, magazines, preachers, lecturers, 
have been answering. Practically everybody 

knows that it is a new plan of social organization de- 
signed to put the best engineering brains we have at 
the job of producing and distributing what the race 
needs. 

The wild excitement over technocracy seems to 
have come from the publication of figures about the 
replacement of men by machines and the prediction 
that by April, 1984, we would have 20,000,000 unem- 
ployed. Still more exciting was the assertion that 
technocracy would then take control and give every- 
body $20,000 a year. It was this $20,000 a year that 
made an interest-paying, budget-balancing or “mort- 
gage-foreclosed”’ generation sit up and take notice. 
When the excitement was at its height, the authorities 
of Columbia University pricked the bubble by deny- 
ing that the university had any facts which warranted 
the predictions. One Scott, an economic adventurer 
who had been working with the Columbia men, then 
slowly dropped out of sight. 

Walter Lippmann is a progressive, but he does 
not hesitate to condemn severely what has been going 
on. He says: _ 

The prophecy. of doom suits the popular mood: 
when prices have been falling for three years why not 
suppose they will fall to zero? The prospect of a millen- 
nium is also popular: who would not like to believe scien- 
tists who promise riches with almost no work? Thus the 
prestige of science, the mystification of scientific jargon, 
the prediction of disaster, and the promise of salvation 
have proved to be an ideal combination to impress a 
people who are disillusioned, frightened, and eager for 
guidance. 

It is a heartless pretense. I say this without im- 
pugning the good faith of many men, some of them per- 
sonal friends of mine, who have been caught in the agi- 
tation and sincerely believe in it. Technocracy is to 
the misery of the depression what Insullism and Kreug- 
erism were to the frenzied finance of the boom. Itisa 
vast inflation and pyramiding of generalizations and 
theories on a small base of substantial truth. Honor- 
able and sincere men believed in the Insull and Kreuger 
contraptions, for there were some real properties under- 
neath both these enterprises. Honorable and sincere 
men believe in technocracy, for there are real problems 
of manifest importance underlying its spectacular asser- 
tions. But the prophecies and promises which purport 
to be based upon these realities are scientific hocus 
pocus. 


But not all is hocus pocus. Even if there prob- 
ably will not be 20,000,000 out of work next April, 


10,000,000 are out of work now. Men have been re- 
placed by machines. As the Northwestern Christian 
Advocate says, “thousands of highly skilled workers 
are discovering, not that their jobs have gone, but 
that their very trades, occupations, crafts, have 
disappeared forever.” 

Very eloquently does our dear friend Dr. Brum- 
mitt of the Advocate point out the duty of the church. 
To the employer the people displaced are hands, to 
the cost accountant groups of figures, to the politician 
votes, to the merchant customers with no credit, to 
the state hunger marchers or lynchers of farm prod- 
uce. “But to the church these hapless victims are 
men, women and children.” - It is the duty of the 
church, he declares, to help the victims and change 
the system. 

One thing about technocracy that is not bunk 
is the fact that it has made millions of people do in- 
dependent thinking about the need of putting more 
brains into the administration of public affairs. If 
technocracy has contributed a little to the stirring of 
the indifferent, it will have fulfilled a great mission. 

> * 


JUST TWO YEARS TO RUN 
OME of the dear innocents “up around Boston” 
are blue these days. They are writing letters 
out over the country saying that the whole 
thing is going to the demnition bowwows. “The 
Publishing House hasn’t more than two years to run.” 
Bless their little hearts! And what do they think we 
are going to do with all of our subscribers, and our 
real estate, and our trust funds, and our true-blue 
friends and supporters? If religious weeklies can go 
on through the hard times without any assets but good 
will, what kind of crowd would we be if we could 
not go on with a lot of assets, even frozen ones, and 
good will that is not frozen, and plenty of faith in the 
good God? 
No, we are needed, and we propose to stay in 
business. If for nothing else, we are needed to take 
pessimism and turn it into faith. With God’s help 


we can do it. 
* * 


PARSON CLAPP OF NEW ORLEANS 


ANY things co-operate to change narrow, bigoted 
men into broad, tolerant ones—books, suffer- 
ing and the contacts and experiences of life. 

But probably close association in a great elemental 
experience does more than all the rest put together. 
When men stand together in a trench waiting for the 
zero hour, the fact that one is Catholic and the other 
Jew, or one Universalist and the other Unitarian, 
drops out of sight. Those who survive have new re- 
spect for their living comrades and an inexpressibly 
tender feeling for the dead. Whether they can put 
it into words or not, something big, elemental, price- 
less, has dwarfed the old dispute about church or 
creed. 

So it has been always in pestilence, flood, famine, 
fire, earthquake or other calamity. The Catholic 
priest and his Protestant rival fight together for the 
city or town. Save folks endangered, feed the hungry, 
clothe the naked, care for the sick, clear the streets, 
stop the fire—these are the duties recognized by prac- 
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tically everybody in every community. In such crises 
old walls of divisions are leveled, old prejudices are 
destroyed, men are made co-operative, tolerant, sym- 
pathetic. 

A hundred years and more ago in New Orleans, 
the young Presbyterian minister, Theodore Clapp, 
worked side by side with Catholic priests and citizens 
generally in cholera and yellow fever epidemics. 
When a far distant uninformed Presbytery in the 
North believed charges of heresy against him and for- 
bade him to preach, he went ahead with his work, 
strong in the love of his people and the support of 
citizens. So in 1888 started an independent. re- 
ligious movement with Theodore Clapp at its head. 
That independent movement, now the First Uni- 
tarian Church of New Orleans, is celebrating its 
centennial this year. 

“Parson Clapp,” a play by Henrietta Otis Shaw, 
will be put on as part of the celebration. It gives a 
vivid picture of the heroic work Mr. Clapp did in the 
epidemics that ravaged whole countrysides a century 
ago. It shows the suffering caused by belief in end- 
less hell, and the comfort and strength of liberal 
religion. Love, life, death, faith, cheer, sorrow, all 
the elements of life, shine through the interesting 
pages. The author has a thrilling story to work with 
and handles it with charm and sympathy. 

‘We wish that other communities would put on 
“Parson Clapp.”’ The story dignifies and ennobles 
the whole free church movement. 

* * 


THE TERRIBLE TRUTH ABOUT MRS. BUCK 
RS. BUCK is really a Unitarian. That is why 
she has no true missionary instinct or message. 
The Rev. Harry E. Safford makes this fact 
public in an article, ““The Case for Mrs. Buck,” in the 
Watchman-Examiner, a stalwart Baptist paper of 
New York. Here is what Mr. Safford calls “the amaz- 
ing sum of what she does not believe or even under- 
stand about the Christian faith. She does not believe 
in what she calls the physical divinity of Christ as 
Son of God, or that he was conceived by the Holy 
Spirit, born of a virgin, performed miracles, or will 
return to earth out of heaven. She does not believe 
Christianity is the best and only true religion (though. 
admitting we can not do without it), or that any re- 
ligion is comprehensive enough to exclude all others. 
She does not believe the very gospel she was sent to 
China to promulgate, for she denies that the blood of 
Christ washes away sin, and that apart from him 
there is no salvation for heathen men and women.” 
Suppose we turn from these negations and ex- 
amine a fascinating article by Mrs. Buck in Good 
Housekeeping for December. “Does the East need 
Christianity?” she asks. ‘‘Has the Kast any message 
for us?” We do scant justice to her beautiful style in 
simply saying that her position is that the East sorely 
needs Christianity because of Christian love, Chris- 
tianity’s emphasis upon our duty to the other fellow, 
the things our Christian nation has done for the de- 
fective, delinquent classes of society. 
The great Eastern religions have much truth and 
beauty, she insists, but they are ‘‘defective socially.” 
The Buddhist she finds ‘‘on the mountain tops, in 
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lonely caves far from the city and countryside, where 
men, women and children live and die.”’ 

“Therefore,” she says, “did I choose Christ, whose 
spirit could stay tranquilly with his body while he 
ls steadfastly among people who lived and suf- 
ered.” 

But have these people among whom Mrs. Buck 
lived so long something to give us? Of course there 
is Chinese art and literature—‘‘certainly equal to 
It is not of these that she writes, but of the 
poor people whose farms are under five acres, whose 
income is less than $150 a year, who have no knowledge 
of sanitation, “whose masses live in a way that our 
poorest people could not endure.” Yes, they have 
tranquillity and sincerity to give us. By tranquillity 
she means accepting life as it is and finding joy and 
cause for laughter in what comes. Mrs. Buck thinks 
that the West needs to put something of tranquillity 
and contentment back even into its religion. 

By sincerity she does not mean truth telling. 
She thinks that truth telling is one of our virtues, 
more so than in the Orient. But the West is not 
frank about its vices. The man in the East does not 
pretend to be other than he is. The East can teach 
the West moral sincerity. 

Mr. Safford is amazed at Mrs. Buck’s question in 
the January Harpers, “Is it honest to run a hospital 
on pretense of healing in order to inveigle people in to 
hear a gospel?” His is a different standpoint—he 
would use all means and methods to get over what he 
calls salvation. Mrs. Buck’s downright sincerity and 
honesty about outgrown theological concepts and 
missionary methods he understands not at all. This 
irregular, independent attitude must mean that she has 
lapsed intoUnitarianism. 

We will leave to the Presbyterian Church of 
which Mrs. Buck is an honored member responsibility 
for her orthodoxy. In those Presbyterian and Baptist 
circles with which we are acquainted emphasis upon 
the love of Christ, the seeking and saving of the out- 
cast, does not result in heresy trials. Nor does a 
plea for moral sincerity frighten anybody. Nor is 
Unitarianism the frightful bogey man it used to be. 

With all America asking for her books and 
articles, we have no fear for the future of Mrs. Buck. 
The world needs more Christians like her. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
“Violence to our reason,” says J. S. Ploughe, 
“comes from trying to shut out artificially one aspect 
of the totality of truth.” Pass then easily from the 
scientific to the philosophical to the religious mood. 
They all belong. 


“Our problem,” said Ernest Caldecott in the 
New Humanist, “is not alone that of the pain we 
suffer but that which we do not suffer.” 


These mighty captains of Japan are riding to a 
fall just as surely as did the captains and the kings 
of Hohenzollern Germany. 


Salvation through ‘a grand perhaps’ hardly 
meets the need of the world as we find it to-day. 
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Memories of the World War 


XVI. 


The Little Contacts of Daily Life 


Johannes 


NIHE color of life is made fully as much by little 
things-as by big. 

These chapters have been dealing with 
international relations, voyages, cargoes, 
and war. Is there need of a chapter on little things 
to give balance to the story? Should I not make 
clear how we lived, whom we met, what we did forrest 
and change? 

In Rotterdam, Holland, in 1915, we lived in a 
large front room at the Hotel Maas, where we had 
our own little stove for supplementary heat, and 
where we had a view of the quickly shifting life of the 
river. There were the saucy tugs darting up and down, 
tipping their smoke stacks as they went under the 
bridge. There were canal boats tied up in front of us, 
displaying gayly colored garments in the week’s wash 
and guarded by vigilant little dogs. There were the 
Batavier boats for England just down the street, and 
there were the Holland-America liners over across 
the water somewhat to the right, but the center of 
attraction always, for they were the mail boats from 
home. And as they had brought us away, some day 
they would take us back. 

In my journal and letters, I find many references 
to the comfort and peace of our one hotel room. It 
was home in an alien land. Sunday was a day of rest 
as never before. All the week I would be dashing off 
by train or motor car to the provinces of Holland— 
sometimes alone, sometimes taking the Madame—but 
Sunday was ours. There might be letters to read, 
there always was the London Times, there were our 
own books and little home trinkets and pictures, and 
one had only to turn the big chair around to see the 
sky, the river, the Maas bridge, the boats, the other 
bank, and life as the toilers were living it in the king- 
dom of the Netherlands in the first year of the World 
War. 

Here are hints from the journal of the kind of 
Sundays that we had: 

January 31. “Sucharestful day. Snow squalls. 
Went out only on one errand to the Uranium Hotel.” 

February 7. ‘This room is certainly a haven of 
rest, and on Sunday especially we are so happy here. 
Dark day. Did not stir out till three.” 

February 14. “High winds. Rain. In all day. 
Has been a restful day. Read London Times forward 
and backward.” — 

February 21. “A day of let down. A bath, a 
walk with J. Lunch at the Riche, and then resting 
around the room. Constant talk of Holland entering 
the war. Verily this is an interesting epoch in our 
lives.” 

February 28. 


“J.’s birthday. A restful morn- 
ing. Snow squalls. Took the 12 o’clock train for 
The Hague as a birthday celebration. Lunched at the 
‘Golden Lion.’ Visited the Mauritius Huis and saw 
Rembrandt’s pictures and Paul Potter’s bull. Back 
at 4. Birthday dinner witha special ice cream bombe.”’ 

March 7. “A beautiful day, only occasional 


rain. One smart hail storm. Over to Scheveningen 
at 11 and back at 2. A walk on the beach and lunch. 
A great expanse of North Sea, a wild waste of waters, 
big waves rolling in. Over those waters is home.” 

Some beautiful weather came in March. Several 
Sundays were clear, but in all northwestern Europe 
the winters are gray and chill. We did find a little 
church at last that we could-attend, and went some- 
times, but I found it hard to keep awake. 

The world came to us at the hotel. Every time a 
ship arrived, the dining room would be crowded for a 
day or two, and then the crowd would disappear. 
Who were these people? Why had they come? 
Where were they going? They were carrier pigeons of 
the war, sent from all kinds of motives and on all 
kinds of missions. 

All day on February 15, I remember, we were 
watching for the Rijndam from New York. She landed 
her passengers at 6 p. m., and how we watched them at 
dinner! Most of them were headed for Germany. 

Then came the 18th—‘“the day of days in the 
war.” I said of it: ““The day when the unrestricted 
submarine warfare goes into effect. The beginning of 
the German blockade so called. Sir William Lever 
showed his contempt for it by coming over on the 
Flushing Line.” I had known him only by Sunlight 
Soap, but I found him a most interesting man. With 
him was Miss Tennyson Jesse, an English writer and 
a relative of Tennyson the poet laureate. We saw 
quite a little of her during her stay, and saw her, and 
her maid, and Sir William off one night to take a car- 
go vessel for England, “a hazardous performance.” 
Then news came in one day that a Batavier boat which 
had left our water front for London with some of 
our acquaintances on board had been stopped by a 
German submarine and escorted into Zeebrugge. 
Also that an Amsterdam vessel with 500 crates of eggs 
had been captured by the Germans. The Dutch 
were simply frothing at the mouth over these inci- 
dents. It made the position of Queen Wilhelmina 
and her German husband most difficult. With a 
Cabinet that was pro-Ally and a court pro-German, 
Amsterdam overwhelmingly pro-Ally and Rotterdam 
pro-German, or half and half, Holland kept the line 
of neutrality for four hard years. 

There were times, as in April, 1915, when all 
regular travel between England and Holland would be 
stopped for ten days. There were other times when 
the frontier between Holland and Belgium was closed 
for a week or more. After the declaration of unre- 
stricted submarine warfare in the spring the Holland- 
America liners gave up the regular schedule and went 
out in pairs at irregular intervals. 

In the lobby of our hotel or in the dining room I 
met both Germans and English, and sometimes I was 
able to talk to both at the same time. I remember one 
such incident, on St. Patrick’s Day in 1915, and a 
friend has recently sent me a letter describing it 
that I had forgotten I had written. I said to him: 
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Last night I sat in the reading room of this hotel 
with a German about to enlist, and an Englishman, 
here in the service of his Government. There were no 
hymns of hate. Without bitterness we talked it over. 
When I bade them good-night I said: “I have talked 
with many Englishmen and Germans in this country in 
the last two months, and what grips me is what splendid 
fellows they allare.’’ ‘It is our rulers who have put us 
where we are,” said one. “It is our diplomats,” said 
the other. Wherever the blame, we must be thinking 
now how to cure it, and how to safeguard the future. 
There are two things hard to reconcile. These two men 
here would each risk their lives for the other. I haven’t 
the slightest doubt that either one would jump into the 
river to pull the other out. They are that kind of men. 
But just over the border, yonder, it is easily conceiv- 
able they might meet hand to hand in a trench, and 
stab each other to death. 

In spite of the horrors of war, and the inevitable 
cruelty and brutality of men in war, the innate nobility 
of human nature is what is most impressed upon my 
mind. There is material for a new bible of the race, if 
men of God could only be found to sit down and inter- 
pret all of the lofty sacrifices, heroic endeavor and 
lowly patience every day bringsforth. In every warring 
nation, there is illustrated the text: “Greater love no 
man hath than this, that a man lay down his life for 
his friend.” 

With infinitely deeper conviction this year I be- 
lieve ‘‘in the resurrection and the life,’ in the worth 
of this life here and now, and its worthlessness compared 
with loyalty to conviction and help of one another. 


How the agony of the war pressed down on every- 
body! We found an old apple woman near the hotel 
and tasted her wares quite regularly, inferior as they 
were to home applies. She tried so hard to talk to us, 
and. after a while we did make out some of the things 
she said. It was the word “‘oorlog,’’ something she 
feared and hated, that bothered us for a while, and 
then it suddenly dawned on us. Oorlog was Dutch 
for war. 

Sometimes we tried to get away from the war, 
but the following paragraph froma letter to my parish 
in Washington under date of April 18, 1915, shows 
how difficult it was. I wrote: 


To-day is the most beautiful day we have had 
since we left home. Crowds are out enjoying a perfect 
Sunday holiday. On the river are little pleasure boats, 
and on the Maas bridge hundreds of pedestrians. Near- 
ly everybody in the hotel has gone to The Hague or 
to Scheveningen or Haarlem to see the bulbs in full 
bloom. Mrs. van Schaick is getting over a severe cold, 
so we have not gone out. We decided not to think 
of the war or the relief problems to-day, but the cham- 
bermaid told us about a lady and gentleman in the 
next room—they are well-to-do Belgians from Antwerp 
and have two beautiful houses, one at Antwerp and one 
at Ostend, and both houses have been sacked. Every- 
thing of value has been taken by somebody. They were 
in Antwerp during the bombardment and their cook 
stuck her head out of the window as a bomb went by, 
and was decapitated. They are living here in one room, 
with their big dog. Their story brought the war all 
back. Then we decided to have luncheon in our room. 
Wilhelm, the new room waiter, lingered to tell us he 
had been summoned to the colors by Germany. Wil- 
helm has lived fifteen years in England and is married 
to an Englishwoman. When the war broke out they 
were in Paris, where he had a job. They left their 


little boy in Fontainebleau, near Paris, where he is in a 
good school. Here is another tragedy—Wilhelm is 
called to fight his wife’s country, and also the country 
where his boy is in school, and ‘‘What for?” said he. 
So we haven’t got away from the war to-day, and, ex- 
cept in rare moments, I don’t want to until everybody 
else can. 


Some of the Belgians who worked for us in our 
two warehouses spoke English, and from them we 
got stories now and then which put flesh and blood 
to the bones of history. They never tired of talking 
about the invasion of their country and their per- 
sonal experiences. Mention Vise, Dinant, Louvain 
or Antwerp, and they would talk by the hour, faces 
registering fear, hate, sorrow, pride, and body, hands 
and arms gesticulating eloquently. 

I hired a little Belgian refugee maid for the 
Madame, mainly to be with her when I was away. 
She was from Antwerp, of a phlegmatic type, but her 
eyes grew big and her body tense when she described 
the bombardment of the city. All night she and her 
brothers and sisters, father and mother, crouched in 
the cellar of their home, listening to the shriek of the 
German shells, the loud explosions, the buildings fall- 
ing, fearing every hour would be their last. At day- 
break they took the road to the frontier, and at the 
first Dutch railway station they were able to board a 
train for Rotterdam. 

Of King Albert the refugees often spoke, and of 
his refusal to sell Germany a right of way through his 
country. ‘Un homme,” they would conclude, as if 
it told the whole story, as indeed it did. “A man— 
ah, there’s a man!” The adoration of the Belgian 
King by the humblest people was one of the striking 
things we encountered. 

Gifford Pinchot, a stormy petrel of Repubiican 
politics for years, showed up at the end of March. 
We met him first at the American Legation in The 
Hague. The next day he came to our offices and we 
escorted him to the train for Brussels and said good- 
by. He was headed for a C. R. B. post in northern 
France behind the German lines. He was keen to 
get at his job and bubbling over with interest in 
everything. When he showed up again late that 
same day, we were thunderstruck. The Germans had 
arrested him at the frontier, taken him to Antwerp 
and there ordered him out of the country. He had 
made too many strong pro-Ally speeches. Besides, 
his sister was the wife of the British Minister at The 
Hague, and his nephew was in the British army. 
The Germans could not accept him as a neutral to 
supervise C. R. B. work. The incident of course was 
played up in all the papers. 

On Easter Monday, April 5, my brother, Francis 
E. van Schaick, arrived on the Nieuw Amsterdam. 
I had cabled for him to help on the job in Rotterdam 
and to be on hand if I had to go to Poland. He had 
Schoharie County apples, boxes of candy and a great 
grist of letters. He had had all the characteristic 
experiences of a voyage in war time, the stopping and 
searching by war ships, the delay in English ports, 
the excitement over floating mines, but he had written 
back: ““The dangers are exaggerated.” 

Over the horizon of our lives one day appeared 
two English Quakers—Philip Burt and Fred Rown- 
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tree—with plans to build houses for refugees that 
later they could carry back to Belgium. So began a 
friendship with a group that became stronger as the 
war went on. 

In the Maas Hotel we never could tell whom we 
would see or what we would hear. In unending pro- 
cession the travelers came and went—politicians and 
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traders, journalists and reformers, on errands of 
mercy, on errands of gain, soldiers and civilians of 
all the belligerent countries. Most of them were 
ships that passed without hailing, but when they did 
pause there was seldom one from whom we did not 
learn, seldom one in whom we did not find something 
good. 


Everyday Problems for the Negro 


Rayford W. Logan 


~) HE rights and privileges of the Negro in 
Y EO America are determined by custom rather 
: By than by the Constitution and statutory law. 
emt} As a consequence, every law pro tecting him is 
olited and no law restricting him is completely en- 
forced. Hence, the social historian who would give 
posterity a true picture of Negro life on the American 
scene is happily inspired if, instead of consulting dusty 
tomes or recent enactments, he carefully observes and 
chronicles the actual pageantry of daily happenings. 

Washington yields an especially rich return from 
a study of the anomalies, often perplexing, sometimes 
annoying, and not infrequently amusing, that govern 
the relations between colored and white people. The 
Capital of the nation is a border community, the jump- 
ing-off place for the land of “Jim-Crow”’ laws as well 
as for the haven of reputed freedom for the black man. 
It is also the meeting place of thousands of temporary 
residents whose attitude toward the Negro differs 
as widely as if they were citizens of different nations. 
As a result, not even colored Washingtonians know 
just where they may go or what they may do without 
being rebuffed. This is particularly true since in many 
respects customs are constantly changing. And it is 
a remarkable fact that these changes, brought about 
quietly, without any apparent explanation, legislation, 
or special campaign, indicate a more tolerant attitude 
on the part of white residents toward their colored 
neighbors. 

These anomalies strike the visitor as soon as he 
reaches Washington. A young white university stu- 
dent traveling in a day coach with a colored classmate 
chats with him until they arrive in the Union Station. 
If they wish to continue to Richmond by train, they 
may not even ride in the same coach. It is a matter 
of luck whether the colored student can get a Pullman 
out of Washington. At one window he might be told 
that every seat is taken, at a second it might be sug- 
gested that he see the Pullman conductor, and at the 
third he might get his seat. If the two students wish 
to pursue their conversation, they may take a bus and 
sit together on the rear seat, provided they smoke. If 
they do not smoke, then they must occupy separate 
seats and talk across the aisle or over the back of a seat. 

When a rabid Southerner arrives in Washington, 
he is nonplused. If he has come from Georgia, for 
example, he has probably had no intimate contact on 
the train with any Negro except the porter and the 
waiter. The Georgian would have protested most 
loudly if a colored passenger had ridden with him or 
eaten in the dining car at the same time that he did. 
And yet this Georgian will go into the station lunch 
room and eat at the same counter with perhaps the 


very Negroes whom he would have had ejected from 
his coach if they had had the temerity to enter it. 
There is no point in saying that some Southerners 
refuse to eat in the lunch room when they discover 
Negroes being served there. The significant thing 
is that considerable numbers do violate daily a 
cherished tradition of their home, and within five 
minutes after they reach Washington. 

If the Georgian wishes to take a sightseeing tour, 
he can be assured of traveling only with white pas- 
sengers on one of the large buses. On street cars, in 
spite of a bill requiring separation that is almost an- 
nually introduced by some Southern Congressman 
only to die in committee, he is likely to find himself 
sitting next to a colored passenger. His taxi-cab, 
if he prefers that mode of travel, is just as likely to 
be driven by a colored man as by a white one. As he 
goes through the city, he will see colored taxi drivers 
conveying white men and women singly or together, 
and white drivers similarly carrying colored men and 
women. He will see colored men driving white men 


to work in trucks and white men driving colored men 


to work, colored delivery men with white “runners,” 
and white delivery men with colored ‘‘runners,” col- 
ored policemen and firemen. But he will not recog- 
nize as colored a single street-car conductor or motor- 
man. On the other hand, drivers of ambulances, who 
must be men of courage, skill, and sobriety, are often 
colored. 

The Federal departments are generally more 
liberal in their treatment of colored employees than is 
the District of Columbia as an adminisirative unit. 
At the Congressional Library, for example, several 
colored helpers are employed for the delivery of books, 
but none is so employed in the Carnegie City Library. 
White and colored employees eat in the same cafeteria | 
of the Government Printing Office, but are separated 
in the City Post Office, diagonally opposite. 

But whereas the problem to the Southerner is 
principally one of accepting these pinpricks to his 
cherished code, to the colored visitor it is the much 
more acute one of satisfying his natural wants. The 
moment that he leaves the station, he is in a constant 
quandary. He discovers that while he could eat in 
the station lunch room, drink at the fountains in the 
waiting room, he can not eat at the restaurant on the 
corner. On the other hand, the Congressional Li- 
brary, a half-mile away, opens its cafeteria to him. In 
some three or four “‘five and ten cent stores” in the 
shopping district, he will be served in the front part 
of the store, but not in the rear or in the basement. 
Nor should he venture to eat in any restaurant or 
ask for a drink at the fountain of any of the drug stores 
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in the shopping district. But at the baseball park he 
freely eats his sandwiches and drinks his “pop” along 
with the white fans, who also do not hesitate to eat 
or drink with him at two adjoining stands and at the 
drug store on the corner. 

Perhaps the illogical relations in amusement 
places will be more clearly perceived against the back- 
ground of a city like Richmond, Va. In the former 
capital of the Confederacy there is no public place 
where Negroes and whites eat together without a 
separation of some sort; they are likewise separated on 
street cars, there are no colored policemen or firemen, 
and even the principals of colored schools are white. 
On the other hand, Negroes are freely admitted to 
sections of the gallery in most of the movie and vaude- 
ville houses. But in Washington, where there is sup- 
posedly greater freedom, Negroes, if recognized, are 
not sold seats in any white movie or vaudeville house. 
They are, however, given gallery seats in one legiti- 
mate theater but refused admission to another. 
Many white patrons, moreover, frequent the popular 
colored vaudeville theater and a modernistic colored 
“Chureh of God” without making any effort to seg- 
gregate themselves. The crowning inconsistency 
manifests itself at the City Auditortum. When a 
concert is sponsored by a certain bureau, Negroes who 
attend are segregated. When another bureau “pre- 
sents’ the artist, Negroes sit wherever their purse 
permits or their inclination suggests. Likewise, when 
pageants are given at the outdoor Sylvan Theater, 
white and colored spectators sit side by side. Almost 
as many white as colored people come to see the 
colored performers. Yet, when a group of Negroes 
seeks to obtain a permit from the District to hold a 
picnic in Rock Creek Park, they are always assigned 
to the same site. Individual Negroes may however 
enjoy any unoccupied ground. 

Buying clothes presents similar perplexities. 
The colored wearer of a certain well-known shoe may 


purchase it in one of two stores operated by the same . 


company, but not in the other. The second store is 
in the more exclusive shopping district where ap- 
parently one of the principal earmarks of exclusiveness 
is the refusal to sell to colored customers. Another 
store, semi-exclusive, will not sell garments to colored 
patrons but does sell furnishings. The middle class 
and cheaper stores make no distinction. Now, it is 
to be noted that if any logical reason could be ad- 
duced to defend the refusal to fit colored customers, 
that reason would probably be the belief—in general, 
unjustified—that they might be less clean than white 
patrons. But it is in the very stores where the most 
cultured Negroes would buy that the discrimination 
exists. Ii is even more noteworthy that it is the 
patrons of these exclusive stores who led the way in 
eating with colored members of welfare organizations, 
the only class of Negroes who would be able to pay the 
prices in these stores. 

In almost every section of the city Negroes and 
whites live side by side. Of course, most of the Ne- 
groes live in the poorest sections, and the smallest 
number in the exclusive sections, but this is due in 
part to the simple fact that most of them are poor 
and few have the means to purchase homes in the 
richest sections. There are, naturally, some sections 


where no Negroes live. Here again, however, the 
important thing is that tens of thousands of poor and 
middle class, and a few rich, white people live next 
door to colored neighbors. Very often there may be 
no interchange of civilities of any kind, but they live 
as neighbors peaceably and contentedly. 

Washington is, therefore, an ideal meeting place 
for learned societies that have colored members. If 
the president of the organization really desires their 
presence, he knows the hotels that will serve them 
at luncheon. On the other hand, a president who is 
afraid of shocking the susceptibilities of most of the 
Southern members of his society can always fall back, 
as did one distinguished senator when the guest of 
honor was to be a former British Ambassador, on the 
excuse that the waiters refuse to serve colored guests. 

This brief study will explain perhaps why six 
Negroes attended the recent garden party at the White 
House without extra papers being published. Those 
Washingtonians and Northerners who were accus- 
tomed to seeing representative Negroes treated cour- 
teously as guests thought nothing of their presence. 
The Southerners sincerely attributed the fact to the 
“outlandish” aberrations of Northerners. 

But a study of this kind is intended not only to 
point out peculiarities in the life of Washington. It 
has the definite value of showing that racial segrega- 
tion is merely a shibboleth. It makes perfectly ap- 
parent the fact that practically every white citizen of 
Washington accepts, without after-thought, Negroes 
on a plane of public equality in some walk of life. It 
shows also that most of the barriers that still exist have 
no logic to support them. In other words, one arrives 
at the startling conclusion that if the totality of the 
peaceable and harmonious mingling of colored and 
white citizens in public places were spread over the 
entire city, the so-called race problem in its public 
aspects would be solved. It would be a fine thing if 
the Capital of the nation, quietly, as it is doing now, 
could set the example in ridding the country of some 
of the most frequently recurring aspects of this race 
problem. 

When the writer of this article presented these 
views at an interracial meeting in Washington not 
long ago, a young white Texan criticised him for his 
loss of perspective. Why, the Texan queried, narrow 
this great problem of race relations down to those 
prosaic trifles in one city? Why not envisage the 
whole problem of world brotherhood on a broad 
philosophical basis? Again, the writer once received 
an invitation to speak in Boston, Mass., on Negro art. 
When he declined the invitation because of a real lack 
of knowledge of the subject and offered to discuss 
the problems which confronted competent Negroes 
who were seeking a job, the invitation was not pressed. 
In other words, it would seem that to some persons 
interracial discussion should be confined to an in- 
tellectual dilettantism or to protestations about love 
for each other, rather than expanded to include the 
common problems of everyday life. A real test of the 
sincerity of any interracial movement is, on the other 
hand, a willingness to use the movement as a means 
for improving the political, social and economic life of 
the underprivileged in the community in which the 
interracial group lives. 
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Short Sermons by Universalist Ministers 


XXXV. God Plus 
Asa M. Bradley 


For we are laborers together with God.—1 Cor- 
inthians 3:9. 


ays NE came into a florist’s, and, holding out a 


4} fine specimen of wild rose, said, ‘See what 
ka) God hath wrought.” 


6 
e The florist, bringing 
from his cold room a most beautiful hybrid 
rose, replied, ‘“See what God plus man hath wrought.” 
Think of this: what a parable of the relations between 


God and man! 


A. 
CEO e 


God Minus Man 

First, let us consider the work of God, or, as we 
often phrase it, the work of nature. It is in the native 
rose such as grows by the roadside in its season. It 
may be seen in the wild fruits, the wild creatures, the 
forests, jungle, desert, and mountain ranges—the 
world as God made it, all wild. Creatures preying on 
other creatures; one order superseding another as 
the warring forces triumphed over the weaker, but 
no order improving on itself. The field rose was still a 
field rose, and would be to the end of time, so far as 
forces resident within itself were concerned. 

Nature, the work of God as He has seen fit to 
create it, is wonderful, beautiful, and at times fright- 
ful. But this is not the only work of God. In the 
midst of His creation, seemingly as a finishing touch, 
God placed man; as the writer of Genesis phrased it, 
“In his own image created he him.” All that had 
gone before had been the work of God minus man. 
The work of God minus man, seemingly crude, and 


lacking finish. I do not know of perfection anywhere. 


in nature. 

In saying this, we are not questioning the wis- 
dom or power of God. We don’t know very much 
about God. We may think we do, and offer Him a lot 
of friendly advice; but when it comes to real under- 
standing, we haven’t much. Why did God make the 
wild rose single instead of double? Why did He hide 
the rich metals deep in the earth? Why did He make 
the ocean salt, and the rivers fresh? Why the malarial 
swamps and the arid deserts? You can answer none 
of these questions. These are the works of God minus 
man, that fact is obvious. 


Man Minus God 

We do not gather wild roses, we prefer the beau- 
tiful flowers which man has produced. We live in the 
midst of luxuries which are the work of man. We 
express the wish to get back to nature, but, as a matter 
of fact, we get as far from nature as possible. Even in 
our imagination we can not place ourselves apart 
from the works of man. Try to think what you 
would do if marooned on a barren island, like some of 
Jules Verne’s characters, with only bare hands with 
which to help yourself. Try to imagine yourself in 
the world as God made it. Genesis is silent as to the 
means by which Adam fought his way with wild 
beasts and uncultivated soil, without either weapons 
or implements. 

By some process the generations of men did make 


their way, and improve their standards of living. 
Swamps were drained, and deserts irrigated. The 
bitter almond became the luscious peach. The wild 
grasses yielded nutritious grains. The hair and wool 
from animals and the lint from the cotton plant sup- 
plied material for clothing. Mines yielded ore, forests 
lumber, and quarries stone. We call this the fruitage 
of civilization. There are those who tell us that man 
alone is the producer of these-things: leaving the divine 
out of their calculation, they would have us believe 
in a world the work of man minus God. 

I confess I can not accept their reasoning. The 
world, our civilization, whatever we may choose to 
call it, is to me unthinkable without God. I can not 
conceive of man minus God doing anything. One 
may be a constructive genius, and be able to do won- 
derful things, nevertheless, God must come into the 
picture. One of the greatest events of the last century 
was putting the telegraph into operation, an achieve- 
ment far-reaching in its influence on our social life. 
Think, what would our present day civilization be 
without it? Some may thoughtlessly say, ““We would 
use the telephone,” but we would not do anything of 
the kind. The one was the evolution of the other. 
When Morse succeeded in getting the thirty mile 
trial line into operation, a young woman was given 
the privilege of sending the first message. It read, 
“What hath God wrought!’ That was nearly one 
hundred years ago, and before men had acquired the 
idea of independence of divine guidance. I presume 
to-day the message would be made to read, ‘‘What 
hath man wrought!” and the glory given to Morse 
rather than to God. Morse got the idea from a 
French scientist, who in turn reached back to Frank- 
lin’s capturing the lightning from the clouds. Morse 
experimented for years, perfecting the appliances 
whereby the electric fluid could be captured, con- 
trolled, and sent at will over the wires with messages of 
hope, of disaster, of events great and small. It is 
said—with what truth I do not know—that the first 
occasion on which its use was nation-wide was when 
the news of the assassination of President Lincoln 
was flashed over our land. This was some thirty 
years after it had been put in operation. Now, 
through what has been developed, we sit in our homes 
and hear a voice saying, “Associated Press dispatches,” 
and we listen to news from all over the world, covering 
the few hours just past. Is this the work of man? 
Yes. Of man minus God? Absolutely, no. 

First, the electric fluid. Did man create that, or 
can he? It was in the world ages before man. Moses 
and Elijah saw its manifestations at Sinai. They | 
had no idea what it was, and wouldn’t have known | 
what to do with it if they had. There were ores in the | 
ground, but man must learn to draw them into wire, | 
and to construct the delicate instruments, before the | 
mysterious force could be made to obey his will. Man 
had a long road to travel, over which he must have the 
leading of divine intelligence; and he must use ma- 
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terial which had been prepared for him. Plus God, 
man can do great things; minus God, he can do 
nothing. Plus God, man can produce the beautifui 
Talisman rose; minus God, he can’t make the wild rose. 


God Plus Man 
Joyce Kilmer wrote: 
“Poems are made by fools like me: 
But only God can make a tree.’’ 

And there are other things besides trees which can be 
made only by God. His greatest work was the being 
differing from all His other creatures in that it was 
endowed with creative energy. Within limits he could 
originate: he had imagination, and could see what did 
not yet exist, but which could be realized through his 
own intelligence. This creature might truthfully be 
said to be in the image of his Creator. He had ability to 
assemble materials, and to utilize and control other 
creatures. But, above all, he had the capacity for 
self-improvement. It would be tedious to trace the 
progress of man through the thousands, or millions, of 
years, whichever scientist’s theory you may accept. 
We are now just touching the high spots which serve 
as landmarks. In the beginning man was defenseless 
and at disadvantage among the beasts of the jungle, 
with which he must fight for his life. He had neither 
claws nor fangs; his available asset was his brain. 

I read that the story of “Tarzan” had been filmed. 
Not that the fact interested me: the kernel of the Tar- 
zan story can not be pictured. It is an absurdly 
exaggerated piece of fiction, depicting something al- 
together preposterous. But, as is frequently the case 
with such stories, there is in it a remarkable parable, 
illustrative of a great truth. It is not in the thrilling 
adventures, but in the development of the man. Tar- 
zan, brought up as an ape, by an ape foster mother, 
knows himself only as an ape; but he is not an ape, he 
hasn’t the canine fangs with which to fight, and is at 
disadvantage in the jungle battles. He has to use his 
head, and thus becomes master. The apes do not 
seem to have capacity for accumulating experience; 
they continue to fight the losing battle in the old way, 
just as apes had always fought, and always will. An 
ape will always be an ape, never improving on him- 
self. But Tarzan was not an ape, hence won his way 
upward. There is in man that by which he can better 
his environment, and improve on himself. 

The Genesis story tells us that God placed man 
in the garden “to dress and to keep it.” He was 
given opportunity. It was God’s garden, and he was 
the employee. Later, when he had lost his job, he 
was told that he must get his living from the ground. 
He must take things as God had made them, and do 
for himself as best he might. 

I read an article describing New York as it was 
when George Washington came there as President: a 
squalid little town with its muddy lanes. New York 
has a larger population to-day than the whole country 
had then. Not yet one hundred and fifty years, and 
see what has been wrought! First, think of the low, 
marshy land, purchased from the Indians for a trifle, 
all it was worth as God had made it. Now, traversing 
the bridges, looking down from the elevated tracks, 
a plunge into darkness for a stop at a world under- 
ground, on again into darkness to emerge and look 


back across the mighty Hudson—what a difference 
between the two pictures! I question there being 
another spot in the world where high-powered en- 
gineering has produced such results: the immense 
buildings towering skyward, the commerce of the 
greatest nation of the earth passing through, the 
largest transportation system centering there, the 
financial capital of the world, men of every race and 
color gathered within its boundaries, it is the pulsat- 
ing heart of a continent. And we listen to the voice 
of New York. Some of us in our homes this afternoon 
may be listening to New York preachers, and we will 
think them great, because they are at New York. 
And the men of New York think that way too—think 
themselves great because they are part of the life of 
New York. In this there is an element of justice, 
for they are part of something great, though an in- 
finitesimal part. 

All this has been brought about in a matter of 
three hundred years. The little alluvial island has 
become the most valuable piece of real estate on earth. 
It is not strange that some of its citizens lose their 
sense of perspective, and that they should forget that 
God has had part in the building of New York. Man- 
hattan Island, as the red natives inhabited it, was as 
God had wrought. The gigantic city, with all its 
wealth, culture, and wickedness, is what God plus 
man has wrought. God placed the resources of the 
world at man’s disposal, endowed him with intelli- 
gence, and then turned him loose. Irving Bacheller, in 
“Eben Holden,” tells of one to whom was given a 
bushel of corn on the cob, and he asked if they wouldn’t 
please shell it. And the narrator adds, “And then 
they tuck it away from him.”’ And he continues, 
“God has given us our blessings in the ear, but He 
won’t shell ’em out for us.” 

It has pleased God to do His highest work 
through man. He has given man resources in the 
rough. He has wrought the rose, but if man wants 
fine roses, he must produce them. We must shell out 
our blessings. The potentialities of New York had 
been waiting for ages; God didn’t build a city, that 
was man’s job—God to furnish the material, endow 
man with intelligence, and if he felt the want of a 
great city, let him build it; it was for his own use and 
benefit. The world as God made it was suited to the 
creatures that preceded man. Man has been shelling 
out his own blessings. 


Spiritual Values 


So far we have been materialistic, but that is not 
all the story. Man, endowed with some divine at- 
tributes, intelligence and constructive foresight, has 
other potentialities. I spoke of the wickedness of 
New York designedly. Not that it is relatively more 
wicked than other cities, it isn’t as bad as some; but 
the wickedness is there, and why? Because man— 
or some men—has moral sense. The law of the 
jungle recognizes no right or wrong; it is the law of 
“claw and fang.” The world as God made it is un- 
moral. Originally a creature of the jungle, man’s 
sense of right was whatever he would compass. 
In all large cities, it is unavoidable that there should 
be those who are still morally of the jungle. With 
social contacts has come a sense of social rights, until 
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there has developed a social conscience, or a sense of 
right and wrong beyond the individual and including 
the social group. Not all develop that sense. They 
yield when expedient, but when they think it safe they 
revert, and we have crime waves. 

We are not deep thinkers. We visit the great 
city, inspect the power-plant, listen to our radio, 
speed across country in our car, and think that man 
has done great things. It doesn’t occur to us that 
other things have been going on. In less than one 
hundred years electricity has been trained to be the 
servant of man. Some of us can remember when 
there was no telephone, no radio, no power plant; and 
we note the consequent changes. But changes in 
moral relations have been fully as great. 

As I was preparing for this sermon, a paper lay 
on my desk in which was the copy of a document filed 
for record here in New Hampshire, in which, for 
money advanced, certain men agreed to pay over a 
percentage of the spoils they expected to acquire on a 
six months’ cruise on a privateer. They were using 


the War of the Revolution as a pretext to practise — 


piracy. (We can call it by no other name.) Priva- 
teering was recognized by law, as is witnessed by this 
instrument. These were reputable citizens, and men 
of high moral repute financed such ventures, and grew 


Not in 


Edwin J. 


m NCE in a while there appears in the editorial 
w% columns of a daily newspaper some little 
glint of sentiment, perhaps only a paragraph 
eOe!) =o two, which reveals to us that back of the 
busy, bustling journal with its acres of advertising, its 
elaborated portrayal of crime and its minute depiction 
of athletic sports, there is a real human being, kind, 
sympathetic, and touched with the simple things of 
life. Such a revelation of kind-heartedness appeared 
in the Boston Herald on the morning after last Thanks- 
giving Day. It was entitled “Hail, Venerable Thomas!” 


and read as follows: 

Kings and presidents, statesmen and philosophers, 
scientists and potentates of finance, the great, the gay 
and even the wicked, provide the daily routine of blacker 
headlinxs. And so, for a change, perhaps it may not be 
amiss to pause a moment over 2 fugitive paragraph in 
the London Times which reads: 

‘Thomas Upton, aged eighty-four, was congratu- 
lated by the mayor of Wallasey on Saturday on having 
driven donkeys on the beach at New Brighton for 
seventy-six years.” 

Hail, worthy and venerable Thomas! Good luck 
to you, and may your declining days be many and 
pleasant! Others may feel moved to be lightly hu- 
morous at your expense, and still others may dismiss 
you with a brusque “‘What of it?”’ Well, let them. 

To be sure, dynasties have fallen, the world has 
been shaken by cataclysmic war, leaders have arisen in 
our legislative halls, thundered and passed on, the 
highways have come alive with darting mechanical 
monsters, and the heavens with stupendous mechani- 
cal birds, while yet you have urged your shaggy little 
companions up and down, up and down the sands. 

Not for you, Thomas, the seats of the mighty or 
the plaudits of the crowd. But, for you, seventy-six 


rich by them. ‘They who landed on Manhattan were 
good men for their time, but not much nearer to the 
moral concept of our age than was their home in the 
wilderness to what is there to-day. We enjoy social 
relations in comfort and safety; we do not go about 
with sword at belt and gun on shoulder, apprehensive 
of every stranger whom we may meet, as did those 
old settlers of New Amsterdam. 

We are acquiring a sense of spiritual values. 
I say we are, for this sense does not come of and by 
itself, but is the accompaniment of higher standards 
of living. The weak, timid creature hiding in the 
jungle had no chance to develop spirituality; his was 
a desperate fight for life. Until life is made safe and 
fairly easy, man can do little along spiritual lines. 
St. Paul said, ‘‘First that which is natural, and afier- 
ward that which is spiritual.” 

This may be a play upon the Apostle’s words, but 
it fits the facts. The crude, brutish, unmoral man of 
the jungle was as God made him. He was the work 
of God, minus his own endeavor. The man of our 
age is a different creature: he is what God hath 
wrought, plus what he has been enabled to do for 
himself. He did not create himself, that is where 
God’s work comes in, but as a plus sign he becomes a 
fellow laborer with God. 


Vain 


Lewis 


summers have smiled. The sun has shone brightly on 
glinting water and around you throngs have forgotten 
their troubles in a brief respite of merriment. 

It is something, Thomas, that thousands of children 
have climbed, chattering, upon your donkeys’ backs and 
laughed. Even now you area memory of happy days to 
little lads and lasses grown older. 

Not in vain, Thomas! Not in vain! 


I believe we may take it for granted that not one 
of us arrives at years of maturity without at least some 
feeling of self-condemnation over our shortcomings 
during the years that have passed. In the words of 
the familiar passage in the Book of Common Prayer, 
“we have done those things we ought not to have done 
and we have left undone those things we ought to have 
done.” 

We have accepted as a matter of course the affec- 
tionate attentions of our family and the many kind- 
nesses of our friends without much appreciation of 
their value. We have assumed that somehow these 
manifold blessings were ours by some inalienable right, 
something that we deserved simply because we were 
we. Not that we had done anything particularly to 
merit or earn them, but that in some way or another 
these civilities and kindnesses were a natural part of 
human life, and so indeed they have actually become 
among normal civilized men and women. For that 
very reason we all too readily belittle their significance. 

Then again, as we look back over the years that 
have flown, how few, if any, of us can escape a sense of 
regret. Regret at wasted opportunities to help others, 
opportunities to make life happier for the many, op- 
portunities to perform the little kindly act which will 
remain a precious memory in the days to come. 
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How clearly, in retrospect, we recall the many, 
many mistakes of judgment that we now perceive 
would have made our lives richer and more interesting. 
Oh, we say, oh, if we had onty known! If we couid only 
start life over again how differently we would choose 
our path! Would we? Who knows? Nobody knows. 
It is more than likely that we would make much the 
same mistakes .nd, at the end, experience the same 
regrets. 

It was Miss Mulock who said: “The present only 
is In man’s possession; the past has gone out of his 
hand wholly, irrevocably. He may suffer from it, 
learn from it, in degree, perhaps, expiate it; but to 
brood over it is utter madness.” Yes, as has been well 
said, “It is folly to shiver over last year’s snow.” 

In spite of the mistakes, the errors of judgment, 
the countless things we might have done better, not- 
withstanding all of these, your life and mine have not 
been complete failures. There have been bright spots, 
many of them, good deeds, kindly acts and unpremedi- 
tated courtesies that surely permit us to say: “‘Not in 
vain, Thomas. Not in vain.” 

What a curious experience life is at best! “How 
small a portion of our life it is that we really enjoy! 
In youth we are looking forward to things that are to 
come; in old age we are looking backward to things 
that are gone past; in manhood, although we appear 
indeed to be more occupied in things that are present, 
yet even that is too often absorbed in vague determi- 
nations to be vastly happy on some future day, when 
we have time.” 

It was a great and good man, John Quincy 
Adams, who said, ‘‘Life is a problem; mortal man was 
made to solve the problem, right or wrong,’ and it was 
another good man, George Herbert, who reminded us 
that ‘‘a handful of good life is worth a bushel of learn- 
ing.” 

A A good life, a life so free from doubt and uncer- 
tainty, so infused with kindliness, that, at its close, we 
may humbly but honestly say: Not in vain, Thomas! 
Not in vain! 

Now, what is it that makes life interesting, what is 
it that makes life really worth living, that gives zest 
to earthly existence, that raises a man above mere 
animal being and places him in the creative class? 
What is this desirable thing, this indispensable some- 
thing that makes for happiness as opposed to mere 
lassitude? It is work, is it not? It is what is termed 
in the colloquial expression attached to the good old 
English word j 0 b, job, a situation, an opportunity of 
work. 

Whiting Williams, in a recent address before the 
Twentieth Century Club of Boston, took for his topic, 
“What is on the Workless Worker’s Mind?” Mr. 
Williams is a man of fine education and outstanding 
ability as a writer and as a student of economic prob- 
lems. He has arrived at his conclusions not so much 
from observation from the outside as by actual experi- 
ence among the workers themselves. He has discarded 
temporarily the raiment as well as the manners of the 
student and, dressed in the rough clothing of | the 
miner, the steel worker and even the hobo, has joined 
the ranks of the unemployed and, relying solely upon 
his physical powers, has worked for weeks and months 
in the coal mines of West Virginia, the steel works of 


Pittsburgh, the shipbuilding yards of Glasgow and the 
collieries of the Ruhr and the Saar Valley. 

His testimony is that in every instance the thing 
which the workers everywhere desired was a job, 
permanent if possible, but a job. He is profoundly 
convinced that even in these days of unexampled de- 
pression in the field of production, the workingman is 
not carried away by the glamor of communistic or so- 
cialistic propaganda, but holds on manfully to his 
conviction that his real happiness and the welfare of 
his family is dependent upon his opportunity to work, 
to aid with his brawn and muscle the maintenance and 
upbuilding of the world. 

It is as true to-day as it ever has been that “Satan 
finds some mischief still for idle hands to do.”’ Idleness 
is a burden of unhappiness as well as laziness, shiftless- 
ness and crime. You have only to observe your own 
children to prove this truth. If your boy is thor- 
oughly intent upon making something with his own 
hands, you need not fear that he is getting into mis- 
chief. Let him be but interested in building a boat or 
in helping somebody else to do so, constructing a radio 
set, even building a shanty with his mates, and you 
will appreciate what unbounded enthusiasm can be 
aroused by pure manual employment. 

Many years ago, when I was a boy, I well remem- 
ber how, during the long school vacation, I used to 
implore my mother to give me something to do. Iam 
confident that one of the reasons, perhaps the principal 
reason, why the country-bred boy makes the more 
efficient man is that in the country home there is always 
something to be done. It may be deemed a disagree- 
able chore at the time, but it helps to make the man. 

The most disheartening thing in present business 
conditions is that so many men are eager to work, not 
simply willing, but earnestly longing for an opportu- 
nity to use their known ability in worth-while under- 
takings, and there is nothing for them to do. The 
effect on a man’s morale is terrible. No degree of 
success in stock market manipulation will produce the 
satisfaction that comes from honest labor. 

One of the most forlorn men I know is a well-to-do 
member of a prominent Boston club. Although he 
has somewhat passed the allotted years of man, he is 
in excellent health, but is unhappy and miserable, 
always looking on the dark side and prophesying future 
calamities. Every week-day he spends his forenoon 
in some moving picture theater, spends a noon hour 
or two at the club, plays cards in the afternoon and 
again far into the night. He has no.church connection. 
His sole hope for the future seems to be the repeal of 
the Eighteenth Amendment. 

I would far rather be Thomas Upton driving his 
shaggy donkeys along the beach at New Brighton than 
to lead such a dull, humdrum existence, for, as 
Thomas, I would at least be permitted to enjoy God’s 
out-of-doors, the blue sky, the glint of the sunlight 
across the Irish sea, the delightful vision of the azure 
tints on the distant Welsh mountains, and, more than 
all, the inner feeling that life was not a mere fruitless 
existence, for I was contributing to the happiness of 
the children. It is no small accomplishment to have 
so lived as to inspire the editorial writer in a great 
daily newspaper to exclaim with evident favor, “Not 
in vain, Thomas! Not in vain!” 
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Dr. Westwood in Boston 


eR HORACE WESTWOOD, Mission Preacher 
| of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, was the 
speaker at the Boston Universalist Ministers’ 
Meeting January 30. In simple narrative 
style he told the story of the adventures of the Mission 
Brotherhood in North Carolina, and held the closest 
attention of some thirty people. 

Dr. Elwood Worcester was announced as the 
next speaker. 

Dr. Huntley presided. Mr. Raspe read the 
minutes. Dr. Robbins led the devotions and Mrs. 
Lowe played the piano. Books recommended were 
Niebuhr’s ‘‘Moral Man in an Immoral Society” by 
Mr. Nichols, and the “Autobiography of Lincoln 
Steffens” by Dr. Robbins. Dr. Milburn read the 
following “Prayer for the Churches” by John Oxen- 
ham, and recommended it to be sung at services en- 
dorsing the Free Church of America: 


O God, within whose sight 
All men have equal right 
To worship Thee, 
Break every bar that holds 
Thy flock in diverse folds; 
Thy will from none withholds 
Full liberty. 


Lord, set Thy churches free 
From foolish rivalry! 
Lord, make all free! 
Let all past bitterness 
Now and forever cease, 
And all our souls possess 
True charity. 


Dr. Westwood said in part: 

“A day or two ago I was in doubt if I could get 
here. I spent several days last week in Rocky Mount 
in bed with a touch of the flu. 

“There is so much that one wants to say, it is 
hard to choose. The first thing that happened as we 
were starting by automobile Wednesday morning was 
that I ran into a telegraph pole, which delayed our 
start from 7 a. m. to 9 a.m. We journeyed without 
mishap that day to Newark, N. J. The second day 
we traveled on to Washington. On Friday we con- 
tinued our journey to Rocky Mount. At Petersburg 
it started to snow. This made traveling most dif- 
ficult. We stopped to help two cars in the ditch. 
After we reached Rocky Mount at 5.80, we got word 
from the other car that they had been in the ditch, but 
would join us about 8. We all had a bountiful dinner 
together, served by the generous people of the Rocky 
Mount church. We had a meeting for instruction that 
night and a service in the church the next morning, 
where Dr. Perkins offered prayer and Charles Joy 
spoke tous. He urged us to avoid academic language 
and to speak of the joy of religion. It was a moving 
address. The chairman of our local committee in 
Raleigh is one of the most brilliant minds I have ever 
met, former dean of the Graduate Department of the 
State University. 

“T can not be too grateful that I was sent to 
Raleigh. I am grateful to Dr. Bishop for insisting 


that I go there. The United Church of Raleigh is 
made up of Congregationalists, Christians and Friends. 
Dr. Kirbye, the minister, welcomed me to his pulpit 
Sunday morning and took me home to dinner. He 
got me talking about the Free Church. He said that 
was the thing needed. He said both Unitarians and 
Universalists as such had no chance in the South. 
They carried in their names memories of conflicts now 
forgotten. The names suggested negative attitudes 
to the people of the South. But under the auspices ot 
the Free Church, liberalism would have a chance to 
present a constructive message and render a mighty 
service. 

“That Sunday night fifty-five people assembled 
in a hotel room. Our hymn books had not come so. 
we used Dr. Kirbye’s books. Dr. Kirbye conducted 
the worship and introduced me. On Monday I was 
invited to address the Lions Club of the town. 

“Joy and Bishop, on my invitation, came down to 
Raleigh from Rocky Mount to talk with Dr. Kirbye 
about organizing a council for the Free Church of 
America. While congregations did not increase they 
did become more representative in character. 

“Wednesday I took my car and drove over to 
Goldsboro to see how the youngsters of our party, 
Kapp and Greeley, were making out. They were 
having the time of their lives. In Raleigh we had had 
leading people, legislators, ete. In Goidsboro they 
had gathered quite a group of fundamentalists. I came 
away from Goldsboro feeling that these two young 
men were doing a thoroughly first-class job. 

“On Thursday there was an important Inter- 
racial Conference in Raleigh. Dr. Skinner and others 
came from Chapel Hill. 

“In Durham, we felt a sense of isolation. There 
was no well organized liberal group. There was only 
the remnants of the Universalist church. Dr. Per- 
kins felt that his contacts with students were the 
most effective. 

“On Saturday I drove about Raleigh with one of 
the professors of the university, whose wife had been 
brought up in Dr. McCollester’s Sunday school in 
Detroit. 

“On Sunday we held our meetings in the United 
Church, where I had a warm welcome at both services. 
They said that next year we should have our mission 
in their church. I left Raleigh most happy over the 
week’s work. 

“At Rocky Mount we again had a dinner with the 
missioners and delegates from all over the state. 
There we had reports of the week. Eames reported a. 
growth in attendance and a desire to organize at 
Asheville. Professor Adams of Chapel Hill reported 
that Dr. Skinner had done a great work. 

“Lyman Rutledge of Dedham and Elmer Colcord 
were the missioners at Greensboro. They too had a 
happy time. Harry Canfield, resident Universalist. 
preacher in Greensboro, was most happy, really 
joyous, over the work of Rutledge and Colcord. 


“Kapp and Greeley reported a growth to sixty at. 


Goldsboro. They think that we ought to do much 
more of this kind of work. 
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“Bob Jones from Wollaston went to High Point. 
For him also it was a thrilling experience. The thing 
that impressed him was the big, overpowering, over- 
shadowing influence of the orthodox churches, Pres- 
byterian and Baptist. He believed we ought to have 
gone with a message of social justice to North Caro- 
lina, rather than with a message of liberal religion. 

“Miss Lucy Shine at Rocky Mount said: ‘We can 
not be too grateful for your sending Mr. Joy.’ He had 
to go on Thursday night so Kapp spoke Friday and 
Greeley Saturday night. Mr. Winstead also was 
most enthusiastic over the services at Rocky Mount. 

“Argow had the hardest field—Winston-Salem. 
He had the same reaction as Jones, the exploitation 
of Jesus in the interest of capitalism. He says that 
we should take a message of social justice to the state. 

“Land at Wilmington had had a glorious liberat- 
ing experience. He organized a group and brought 
delegates to our closing meeting at Rocky Mount. 

“In summing up let me say: 

“1. The feeling prevailed that an important 
work had been done, but that we had only scratched 
the surface. 

“2. There is a great follow up work, but how 
ean it be done? We left it that Bishop and Adams 
will soon gather all the liberal ministers together and 
work out an itinerary—a plan for services once a 
month everywhere that we have been. 

“3. A committee was appointed to organize 
a North Carolina Council for the Free Church. It 
will be less of an invasion when we go hereafter—more 
of an indigenous movement. 

“4, Bishop has done an excellent job. He is 
one of the first citizens of the state. All over the state 
men seemed to know him. A friendly atmosphere 
had been created by the romance of the brotherhood. 
We were regarded as heralds of good will. 

“5. IT am more convinced than ever that the 
moment is opportune, never more so, for carrying the 
gospel of the free faith. But while the time is op- 
portune I am just as sure that in the South it can never 
sueceed under the names Universalist and Unitarian. 
We love those names, but the day has gone by for sec- 
tarian approach. The name Free Church has wings 
to it. It soars. Going to the South in the name of 
freedom, will give us an opening. We should organize 
the Free Church of America and use that name. 

“6. Instead of missions, hereafter we must have 
Institutes of Liberal Religion. Mission, especially in 
the South, means old-fashioned revivals. Our work 
is educational. We must interpret. In interpreta- 
tion is liberation. ' 

“7 Our institutes must also be Biblical. We 
must go into literary and textual criticism. We must 
reveal the Bible from the modern standpoint. 

“8 T hope it may be the privilege of the Brother- 
hood to hold more institutes in liberal churches. I 
hope it may go again to North Carolina and other 
places. —. ; 

“Tt is very doubtful if the Unitarian Laymen’s 
- League can underwrite the work further. We must 
plan in other ways. An entirely new technique in 
church extension may come as a result of this North 
Carolina experiment. It has been a great privilege 
to have had anything to do with the enterprise. ‘It 
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is better on before.’ I believe that the missionary era 
for the liberal church is dawning.”’ 


oa Wane 
High Point 

High Point is the furniture manufacturing city of the South. 
It is a comparatively new city with a population of 37,000. The 
tax rate is higher in High Point than in most Southern cities, and 
the city has wisely spent its money on improvements. Being 
an industrial city and very young, High Point is not as rich cul- 
turally as it will be in the future. It is adequately, if not over, 
churched. There is no liberal church in the city, and if one can 
safely judge from the sermon topics and extracts printed in the 
daily paper the ministers are as conservative as the churches. 

Our meetings in the ball room of the Hotel Sheraton were 
well advertised in the local papers and the store windows. The 
local committee sent out many personal invitations. Never- 
theless the attendance was not gratifying. The highest attend- 
ance was twenty-two, the average seventeen. 

Some prominent people attended the meetings, including 
three ministers. They were unwilling, however, to form a local 
liberal movement. A small group of interested people promised 
to attend the meetings of the Universalist church in Greensboro 
(fifteen miles away), and will meet from time to time with Dr. 
Canfield. Perhaps the greatest value of our mission in High 
Point is to be found in the fact that the religious liberals of the 
city became acquainted. 

Robert W. Jones. 


As Dr. Bishop Sees It 


As Charles R. Joy, administrative vice-president of the 
American Unitarian Association, left Rocky Mount for the coal 
fields of Kentucky, his last words were, ““The Brotherhood should 
return to North Carolina next year.” 

Mr. Joy had been the missioner at Rocky Mount, but was 
compelled to leave on Friday for a conference with the American 
Friends Service Committee in the bituminous coal fields. The 
missions were not yet over, but he had seen enough to convince 
him that what had already been done merited a return of the 
missioners to North Carolina. 

Quoting a familiar author, “There is a tide in the affairs of 
men, which taken at its flood leads on to fortune.’”’ In modern 
terms we call it the “psychological moment.’”’ At least that 
best describes the relationship between the missions and North 
Carolina. They came just as North Carolina was ready to re- 
ceive them. Westwood at Raleigh, Joy at Rocky Mount, Rut- 
ledge at Greensboro, Hames at Asheville, Skinner at Chapel Hill, 
nor any other missioners, could have said what they did five 
years ago, and got away withit. Through many agencies, both 
in and out of the state (and let me here pay tribute to the con- 
staney of the Women’s National Missionary Association), North 
Carolina has been steadily moving toward Liberalism. It has 
been, and will be, a long, hard, slow, uphill pull, but most de- 
cidedly there is progress, progress that can be seen and felt. 

The missioners came, and everywhere they were listened to 
with the most profound interest. I can not give first hand im- 
pressions of other places, but here in Rocky Mount the church 
was filled every night and the whole community was deeply 
stirred. Regret that the missions were over, regret that friends 
could not have heard them, was expressed in many quarters by 
those outside our own church membership. If these missions 
are not followed up, if there is not a return of the crusaders 
another year, Liberalism will have missed a golden opportunity 
to impress itself on a commonwealth already growing into a new 
religious consciousness. 

The missions closed on Sunday night, Jan. 22. On Monday 
night following, most of the missioners gathered at Rocky Mount 
to report and consider the future. With them came some of 
the members of local committees from the various mission points. 
Thirty people sat down to the supper served in the social room of 
the church. Harry Canfield was there. Ordell E. Bryant was 
there. Dr. Carl C. Taylor and Professor Bosheart of Raleigh 
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were there. The Rev. Mr. Kirbye, pastor of the United Church of 
Raleigh, was there. Prof. Raymond Adams and Prof. L. M. 
Brooks of the State University were there. The Rev. Mr. Tam- 
blyn, acting pastor of the Presbyterian church of Chapel Hill, 
was there. Three members of the committee from Goldsboro 
were there. Four of the committee from Wilmington were 
there. It was a decidedly interested group—interested in Lib- 
eral Religion in North Carolina. 

Of course there have been objections to us and to our doc- 
trines. Here and there ministers have risen in protest. There 


have been warnings against these liberal ideas. Here is one of 
the headlines in an Asheville paper: ‘Shockley Raps Libera] 
Tenets.’’ Others have risen as ‘“‘defenders of the faith,” and some 
poor souls have been busy distributing Russellite literature as a 
counter-irritant. 

Liberalism has made its first great impression on North Caro- 
lina. Shall we look toward the future where in our religious. 
thought the Majesty of God shall rise to equal the majesty of 
our mountains and the grace and dignity of our people? 

F. B. Bishop. 


The Free Church of America 


Comments of Papers and People 


From the President of Our Convention 


My dear Dr. van Schaick: 

I wish to thank you for your recent editorial in the Christian 
Leader, “The Dynamite That Serves Humanity.”’ You say that 
it is ‘quite possible we may find a few co-operative minded people 
with patience and sense enough to attempt some of the projects 
as outlined for the Free Church of America.”’ I hope this will 
prove to be true. 

I appreciate your accuracy in commenting on the report and 
the spirit of the commission, which you have so surely sensed and 
truly interpreted. 

Victor A. Friend. 


A Letter to Dr. Cornish 
My dear Dr. Cornish: 

I have read with deep interest the “Report of the Unitarian 
and Universalist Commissions upon the Practicability of Uniting 
These Two Communions for the Common Good,” together with 
your comments accompanying its publication. Allow me to 
express a few of my thoughts on the subject. 

It is fully forty-five years since I, a young Cniverealist 
minister at Franklin, Massachusetts, began to consider the rela- 
tion of these two households of faith to each other, and to study 
the possibility of their closer affiliation. I early perceived that, 
logically and theologically, they belong together; but I also saw 
and felt the difficulties in the way of their organic consolidation 
—difficultiés material, financial, legal, traditional, sentimental, 
not to say spiritual. Hitherto these have seemed insurmount- 
able; but your report shows that we may perhaps circumvent 
them—instead of trying to go over the hill or to level it, we may 
go around it. By creating ‘The Free Church of America,” 
which is only another form of association or federation, each de- 
nominational body may retain as much of its autonomy as it 
chooses, shaping its teaching, developing its methods, and doing 
its work as it may see fit, and yet may promote the great spirit 
of voluntary co-operation, do common things, in common ways, 
effect important economies, cultivate and diffuse good will and 
mutual helpfulness, and thereby deepen and strengthen and ex- 
tend the principle of brotherly love in a sadly torn world. 

The breaking-up process which has been so characteristic of 
Protestantism until recent times is now being balanced to a 
considerable extent by the countervailing principle or process of 
co-operation. Whether, or how far, liberalism, in religion or in 
government, can exemplify this latter principle is one of the great 
problems of our age. Autocracy thinks that liberalism can never 
succeed in this respect. But it may remain for religious liberals 
to show that the very highest kind of efficient co-operation can be 
established upon the purely voluntary basis, the basis of willing 
assent, consent and earnest endeavor “for the common good.” 
Democracy builds upon this foundation. So do our liberal 
churches. 

The time has come when like-minded groups of people, 
cherishing essentially similar conceptions, convictions, ideals, 
aims and purposes, should draw together in fellowship and work 
as far as possible. Yet they should draw together by mutual 
attraction rather than by constraint or coercion or any other 


form of compulsion; otherwise friction and antipathies will arise 
to defeat the good ends desired. Are our two communions yet 
ready for complete organic union? It is doubtful—at least to 
some good people in each household. 

Because of this doubt, because time is still needed for fur- 
ther spiritual growth toward unity of aspiration and purpose 
among us all, your plan appears to be wise in that it is both 
flexible and comprehensive. It leaves each party or all parties. 
free to continue as heretofore, and at the same time bands all 
together as allies to promote the great cause of enlightened, free,, 
progressive, spiritual religion, while engaging all in the largest 
measure of practical co-operation in certain particulars which 
may be found to be possible. It is reasonable to expect that, by 
doing more and more things together, we shall gradually grow 
together in mutual confidence and esteem, and thus be “builded 
together for a habitation of God in the spirit.’ 

So I hail the result of your deliberations as a distinct achieve- 
ment and a long step in the right direction. It is a consistent 
working out of the great principle of liberty in the field of religion 
as a coefficient of faith, hope and love. 

But I should like to add that this does not seem to me to be 
a matter of supreme importance, one way or the other. At 
best it only deals with the mechanics of religion, not with its: 
dynamics. Questions of organization, administration and 
method are always secondary. The primary and principal in- 
terests are those of inner vitality, purpose and power. These 
latter are the things which we need most to be concerned about. 
Logic is not the whole of life, nor is theology the whole of re- 
ligion. Possibly we have over-emphasized both, and have 
under-estimated other factors, like pure emotion, aspiration, 
the spiritual affections, the sense of beauty, the ethical passion, 
and the spirit of holiness—all these qualities certainly have a 
large place in the religious life of any individual or any church or 
any denominational group. 

If the proposed Free Church of America can draw together, 

s “allied and associated powers,’’ our rationalistic Unitarians 
and Universalists, our mystical Friends with their deep-hearted 
understanding and practical wisdom, and our liberal Congrega- 
tionalists with their evangelical spirit and their large experience: 
in educational and missionary work, there may result for all a 
great enrichment of the religious life on the broad ground of 
freedom, reverence, love and consecrated service to mankind. 
The conception is full of promise. 

Willard C. Selleck. 

Riverside, Cal. 


From Theory to Practical Proposals 


Here is something! Not all that some of us might have 
wished, but something definite and constructive. May the 
ministers and people of both churches see fit to act on it as it is. 
Not every one will be satisfied. Some will think it too inclusive, 
and some will think that it does not include enough. There will 
be suggestions and amendments brought to the fore. It seems 
to me that if the two churches can not see fit to act on the report 
as submitted, there is little hope for anything definite and con- 
structive in the near future. 
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The best part of the report is that the commission went be- 
yond the stage of mere theory to the field of practical proposals. 
It is hard to see how any one can object to these proposals in toto, 
both in the name of economy and efficiency and in the interests 
of united liberal effort. In these days of discouragement and 
pessimism here is the chance of a positive forward movement. 
Once again it falls to the lot of Universalists and Unitarians to 
pioneer. 

Tracy Pullman. 


Against the Humanist Wing 


If the Universalist membership is cognizant of the situation 
and becomes aware of all that a merger involves, and that the in- 
tegrity of their church is threatened, it is doubtful if they: consent 
to identify themselves with the Unitarian Church as it functions 
to-day, with its accretion of humanists, agnostics and others of 
their ilk. How distinguish between a spiritual minded truth- 
seeking humanist and one who is frankly or equivocally infidel? 
The Unitarian Church is evidently hospitable to both. 

Perhaps most Universalists are old-fashioned enough to 
heed the admonition, “Be ye not yoked with unbelievers,” a 
mandate as sorely needed in this crisis of our beloved church 
as in St. Paul’s time. These people would scarcely comprehend 
how Universalism could be ‘‘enriched”’ by association with the 
enemies of Christianity, and may also realize that, while numbers 
are desirable, quality of service in any enterprise is vastly more 
important. 

Why make an alliance at this juncture which indubitably 
precludes future union with the liberals of other churches, who 
are our true comrades? 

A Christian Universalist. 


From Iowa 


Unitarianism, or any church, will be lost if its advance lies 
only along the humanist road. (Inquirer and Christian Life, 
London.) (Italics inserted.) 

It (humanism) is an effort to extend the right to be called 
religious to every one who lives the proper sort of life, whether he 
believes in the Deity of Jesus, the existence of God, in a life 
after death, or not. (John L. McKinnon, Unitarian.) 

The Board of Directors of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion has passed an official resolution definitely and specifically 
including humanists in its fellowship. (Gordon Kent.) See 
Christian Leader, Nov. 19, Dec. 3, 1932. 

Our souls were made for Thee, O God, and we can not rest 
until we rest in Thee. (Augustine.) 

Man is incurably religious. 

What is not of faithis sin. (Paul.) 

He that is not with meis against me. (Jesus.) 

On this rock (confession) I will build my church and the 
gates of Hades shall not prevail against it. (Jesus. ) 

A chain is not stronger than its weakest link. 
proverb.) 

The weakest link of the Unitarian Church is noted above by 
Gordon Kent. That of the Universalist Church is its association 
with local “societies’’ which through influence of votes and 
money may control its spiritual interests, as the calling of a pas- 
tor, although themselves non-church members, deists, agnostics, 

. or even atheists. From these poor links in their ecclesiastical 
chains both churches have much grief. 


(Spanish 


G. H. 
From Rhode Island 


There is sentiment for and against the proposal. I judge 
this to be true as to the major sentiment here, that the feeling is 
we are quite likely to lose our identity as a denomination. It 
may be very true that denominational tags are not important, but 
that the plan to work together is the big thing. It may be, as 
time goes on, that other denominations will be willing to give up 
their tags, but there is a feeling here that until some of the others 
are willing to give up their identity we should not hasten to give 
up ours. While we understand that we can preserve our name 
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under the proposed Free Church, there is a strong feeling that, 
whether we go in with the Unitarians or any other large de- 
nomination, we shall be swallowed up completely. In other 
words, where the question of merger or federation of churches is 
concerned too many times it will be, as in the past, that the Uni- 
versalist churches will be the ones to lose their identity and not 
some other church. 

It is true that our denomination is now working hand in 
hand with the Unitarians in connection with the Brotherhood 
Mission in the Southern States. This is a fine thing to do, and 
no doubt good results will come from this co-operative effort, 
but there is a strong feeling here that it is wise for the Unitarians 
and Universalists to work together along constructive lines re- 
gardless of any machinery, and as time goes on if it be dis- 
covered that the setting up of machinery will make for effective 
action we can talk about setting it up. 

Arthur M. Soule. 


Not a Merger but a Holding Company 


The difficulties of church union in the United States are plain 
to be seen when it is realized that, for all the constant talk of 
merger and the frequent news reports that such has taken place 
between denominations, no such organic union has taken place 
anywhere in this country since the talk first began! 

The proposed Free Church of America is not a merger of 
Unitarian and Universalist bodies. It is a “holding company” 
for both denominations. Two noble trees growing from deep 
roots and developing their own li‘e are now locking their branches. 
Two fine streams of Christian thought and practise are now 
mingling their waters in a broader bay. Two families of proud 
line are inter-marrying. The roots will continue to nourish the 
trunks; the streams replenish the bay and the parents continue to 
bear children. 

This is the best that can be done after many months, even 
years, of consultation and study. To some it is a disappoint- 
ment; to others a relief that the two denominations will not com- 
pletely merge their identities. But, as we say in our first para- 
graph, pure union of denominations is a difficult thing and, for 
all the talk about it, the thing has not been done. It may be 
that this compromise plan of our own and the Unitarian Church 
will become a pattern for other denominations seeking a way out 
of the difficulty. 

The commission hopes and indeed invites the adherence of 
other denominations which are free in spirit, also independent 
congregations throughout the country, and have reason to be- 
lieve that this appeal will not be in vain. 

However, opposition to the proposed confederation will 
develop, both inside our own denomination and among others, 
around the name ‘‘Free Church of America.’ This is a mis- 
nomer. It also suggests implications not to be found in the text 
of the report. What is proposed is not a ‘‘church” but a council 
of churches, a federation not unlike the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, the super-body of evangelical 
Protestants from which Universalists and Unitarians are ex- 
cluded. 

Much idle discussion would be stopped before it begins, and 
a warmer feeling toward the project would be developed among 
denominations and congregations apart from our two bodies, if 
the report submitted for final action were entitled ‘‘Council of 
Free Churches,” or “‘Council of Liberal Churches,”’ of America. 

William Wallace Rose. 


The Brockton Ministers 

The Rev. H. C. Ledyard said: 

“The purpose of it is, unquestionably, to prepare the “way 
for the ultimate union of all the liberal religious forces into one 
organization, but such at present is neither possible nor prac- 
ticable. Such union can not come about by ecclesiastical legis- 
lation by any convention, but must come from a united desire 
from the laity who make up the churches. 

“Just what action the two conventions will take no one can 
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say until these conventions are held, the Unitarian in May, the 
Universalist in October of this year, and until these conventions 
are held it would be poor taste for any local church to attempt 
to say what should or would be done. If the Free Church idea is 
accepted then the Universalist church here would be known as 
the Universalist Free Church, and the Unitarian as the Unitarian 
Free Church. Both would continue until such time as it was the 
desire of these two local churches to merge. 

“The relation of these two recognized liberal churches has 
been and is the most pleasant and cordial. The Universalist 
church is glad to co-operate with any church toward promoting 
Christian work, but the Universalist church at Brockton at the 
present time is not merging with any church. It is not going out 
of business, neither is it erasing its identity.” 

The Rev. Hugo Perdelwitz said: 

“At present the feeling between the two churches, the 
ministers and the church members, is most cordial. Both 
churches are carrying on separate and distinct lines of work. It 
would not be possible for the local churches to merge until both 
denominations had voted in convention to enter into the Free 
Church movement in America. When this has been accom- 
plished, if local conditions warrant, the friendly relation between 
the two churches in this city will form a firm basis for any ques- 
tion of a possible entrance into the Free Church of America.” 

Brockton (Mass.) Enterprise. 


Can Unitarians and Universalists Unite? 


The tentative constitution of the Free Church of America, 
the ecclesiastical instrument by which Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists hope to unite ‘for the common good,” has been issued 
in the report of the joint commission of these two bodies, this 
week. 

We approach this report with mixed feelings. On the one 
hand we would put our best foot forward and laud the effort as 
“9 great advance for liberal religion,’”’ an effort in line with the 
suggested next step toward Christian Unity expressed in those 
last fateful hours of the World Conference on Faith and Order, 
at Lausanne, in 1927—namely, that “‘pending the solution of the 
questions of faith and order in which agreements have not yet 
been reached, it is possible for us, not simply as individuals, but 
as churches, to unite in the activities of brotherly service which 
Christ has committed to his disciples.”” That is, like-minded de- 
nominations may unite in humanitarian works. 

Unless we are deceived by language, the Free Church of 
America merely puts a circle around the status quo, or, to put it 
another way, enlarges the status quo. Certainly consolidations 
for the sake of efficiency are suggested that will have a strong 
appeal to the worldly minded. 

The real basis of unity is mentioned by indirection: “‘Dif- 
fering statements of faith may enrich our common life.’”’ They 
may, but they do not generally work for unity. 

The joint commission was evidently squeamish about 
suggesting the possibility of any spiritual platform on which the 
two communions could unite,.for fear of “raising a theological 
question.”’ The vague purpose is expressed—‘‘to spread the 
knowledge of and deepen devotion to the ideals of liberal re- 
ligion,’”’ but nowhere does the document hint at what the spiritual 
basis of these ideals really is. 

It is like saying: “‘We will go traveling.”” But where? It 
does not help much to say that there will not be a common 
pocketbook. 

The logic to us seems inescapable: To unite, the two churches 
must work together. To work together, the two must have the 
same objectives. To have the same objectives, the two must 
have the same faith. 

For the purposes of expediency or urgency, as the Universal 
Conference on Life and Work, at Stockholm, in 1925, pointed out, 
unlike churches may unite to serve, but they will not go far to- 
gether unless they find some spiritual basis upon which they can 
agree. 

Evidently the two commissions detected the underlying 


spiritual disunity of their members and remained silent on a 
statement of faith, which seems to us the only excuse for the 
existence of a spiritual body. From faith one moves naturally to 
action and organic unity. The Free Church plan is evidently a 
scheme of capillary attraction by which it is hoped to back-track 
from works to faith. Sooner or later these two denominations 
must face the question of faith and not be afraid to state it in 
simple language. 
Frederick A. Wilmot in the Providence Journal. 


The Free Church 


The proposal to bring the Unitarian and Universalist 
Churches into a co-operating union to be known as the Free 
Church of America is the latest of a number of movements for 
the integration of the Protestant churches into fewer and stronger 
units. One of the most striking of these unions occurred in 
Canada, where Methodists, Presbyterians and Congregationalists 
joined to form one ecclesiastical body. A similar union between 
the Congregationalists and the Christian Churches was carried 
through in this country. There would seem to be every reason 
why the Unitarians and Universalists should be able to coalesce. 
There is substantial agreement between them, both as to doc- 
trine and as to methods of church government. Both are chiefly 
New England denominations; although they have congregations 
in most parts of the country their strength is in this region. 
There appears to.be a general approval of the idea among both 
churches; what criticisms of it are heard are mainly because the 
plan of union is rather for co-operation than for consolidation. 
The feeling is general that a complete fusion is possible and de- 
sirable, and that may well be the outcome of the movement. The 
example of successful church unions such as we have mentioned 
ought to have its effect in bringing together Protestant sects, 
which too often disperse their energies instead of uniting them. 
To go no further than the divisions which exist within single 
denominations, there are five separate organizations of Baptists, 
four of Lutherans, four of Methodists and four of Presbyterians. 
Does it not seem that these at least might be drawn together into 
one inclusive organization for each denomination? 

Malden Evening News. 


Join ’Em 
“Uni-tarians and Uni-versalists Uni-te for sake of Uni-ty 
in the Uni-ted States. Probable decision in the near future, is 
the headline—Whaaddyer say if you’n I join ’em.”’ 


Ee ta 


MY FAITH 
Harry F. Shook 

Though oceans swell and seas o’erspread 
The lowlands near the coast; 
Though lofty peaks belch forth their flames 
And many homes are lost, 
Though lightnings strike and losses come 
From storms both wild and strong; 
Though ills befall the innocent 
As doers of the wrong; 
Though riches fail and hard times serve 
To silence human song; 
Though all the evils one ean dream 
Should devastate the land — 
My faith still holds steadfast and true 
In Love’s controlling hand. 
Eternal are Good Will and Truth 
And must the victory win 
O’er all the troubles of the earth, 
Its sickness and its sin. 
My soul is anchored in this faith 
Whatever may betide. 
Serene I face the changing days 
In calmness I abide. 
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Case Work in Homiletics 
I. A Study Is a Place in Which to Study 
George E. Huntley 
(A dozen ministers, strictly imaginary, are sup- have become lazier and lazier with the passing years. It was 


posed to have met at a class reunion, to have expressed 
dissatisfaction with their own pulpit efforts and to have 
agreed to ask counsel from their former professor in 
theological school. In this series of papers he gives 
frank but fraternal and constructive criticism regarding 
the sermons that they submit. The fundamental 
axiom of this teacher is ‘““The best sermon is the one 
that does the most good.’’) 


Class Room Number 6, January 1, 1933. 
Rev. Elmer B. Bright, 
Monson, Minn. 
My dear Elmer: 

You do well, after ten years of pulpit work, to pause for 
self-examination. A considerable fraction of your ministry is 
past —at least a sixth, perhaps a third, possibly even a half. If 
your homiletic habits are not already fixed, the probability is 
that they will be within another decade; so, if you are ever to 
make radical improvement in either method or spirit, “now is the 
day of salvation.” 

Inasmuch as you have promised to take no offense, I shall 
speak with absolute honesty. You need to have some one do so. 
It appears to me that some time ago, perhaps before your gradu- 
ation, you came to an intellectual standstill. You were a 
bright boy then—and now, at thirty-one, you are a bright boy 
still. These sermons would have been creditable for a sopho- 
more, but they are not even respectable for a man who has had 
three parishes and who has had intimate contact with men and 
women, overburdened, pain-racked, sorrow-broken and _ sin- 
distracted. 

You have submitted a sermon on Thanksgiving, the prin- 
cipal idea of which seems to be that we ought to be grateful that 
we are better fed than other people, have less sickness and have 
superior opportunities for culture. Is that really as deeply as 
you have thought into the philosophy of thankfulness? You 
preach about Providence (Jehovah-Jireh) and the religious 
concepts seem to be those of “‘The Green Pastures.’ Here is a 
discourse on ‘Sin and Punishment.’ It is a school-boy effort, 
revealing no understanding of modern psychology. The three 
on “Prayer,” “Church Support’ and “Stewardship” are no dif- 
ferent, as I can see, from some that you might have written in 
your student days. You ought to read William Adams Brown on 
prayer and see how inadequate your own treatment is; and it 
would do you no harm to read and refute the arguments of Pro- 
fessor Leuba, radical opponent of your own ideas. 

You insult your people when you preach below your best. 
You are cruelly unjust when you do not challenge them to the 
vigorous thought by which they might grow in mind and spirit. 

In a recent magazine article a caustic critic suggests that 
every modern church ought to provide facilities for checking 
brains in the vestibule. Is there any danger that you may give 
justification for any such humiliating remark? Would you like 
to sit in a congregation Sunday after Sunday and listen to preach- 
ing of such a grade as that that you have been giving to your 
people? Would you feel that you were being intellectually 
quickened or spiritually uplifted? 

These six sermons confirm the impressions received when I 
have heard you preach at conventions and similar gatherings. 
I have rejoiced in your attractive personality, your marvelous 
voice and your graceful gestures. And I have felt that, with such 
a powerful delivery, you ought to provide something worth de- 
livering. ; 

What is the trouble? I think that you have become in- 
tellectually indolent. You began to get lazy in school and you 


easy for you, with a brilliant mind, to get your lessons and to 
perform your tasks. You did your work quickly but not thor- 
oughly. You never were one to bother with elective reading or 
to insist that you must get down to the depths of a subject. I 
do not remember that you ever came outside of class hours to ask 
for further light about perplexing points or to borrow helpful 
books. 

Your superficiality has continued. If it has not been easy 
to think anything out you have been content to guess it out. 
You have been willing to take your science, philosophy and re- 
ligion at second hand. Now you are paying the penalty for self- 
indulgence. Slip-shod thinking always results in slip-shod minds. 

Now, what can you do? At thirty-one you are not too old 
to turn right about face. When you recover from your surprise 
and indignation at this letter, you can acknowledge that any sub- 
ject worth preaching about is worth preaching well about, you 
can accept your competent mind as God’s command to think 
clearly, you can repent and you can consecrate your brain. 

First, engrave it on your mental tablets that a study is a 
place in which to study. 

You will be wise to read the books of men who have given 
special attention to effective thought. ‘‘The Art of Thinking,” 
by Dimnet, is good, and so is “The Art of Learning,” by Pitkin. 
A classic on the subject is a delightful old book, “The Intellec- 
tual Life,’’ by Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 

A busy minister, desiring to be fair to himself, must budget 
his time, and, just as far as possible, must stick to his schedule. 
He must no more leave out his allotment for mental nourishment 
than he would that for sleep or physical food. 

He must read much and with careful selectivity. Articles 
and books that repeat his own information and interpretation, he 
can assimilate by hasty skimming. Those that present new dis- 
coveries and fresh theories, and especially those that represent 
views different from his own, ought to be read with care. He 
must read conqueringly. 

Then, there will be works of particular value that will need 
to be, not only read, but re-read and re-re-read. The distinction 
between reading and study ought not to be forgotten. Study 
requires digging. References are carefully followed. Marginal 
comments are made, or, better still, a notebook is kept with page 
by page analysis and argument. No paragraph is dismissed 
until it is thoroughly understood. 

Read much, dear Elmer. Meditate more. 

You say that I am advising hard work. Yes. 
perspiration is as normal as physical perspiration. 
challenged to full mental manhood. 

You speak of financial compensation for my counsel. Send 
nothing. Reward me, if at all, by taking in good spirit my very 
frank advice and by making your remaining years fine and fruit- 
ful. For the church and the world are in tragic need of such 
ministers as you might be if you did your best and utmost. 

With deep and permanent affection, 
The Pedagogue Homiletical. 
From the Reformed Church Messenger. 


* * * 


Mental 
You are 


Bishop Ernest M. Stires went to Hobart College to preach, 
taking his son with him. He chose the letters in the word 
Hobart as a guide for his sermon, and growing enthusiastic over 
his subject, preached a fullsermon on each letter. H for honesty, 
O for order, and so on, preaching for over an hour. As they were 
leaving the chapel a boy back of Ernest Stires asked another 
what he thought of the sermon and the reply was, ‘““Thank God 
I didn’t go to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology.”’— 
Kenyon College Bulletin. 
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THE CANFIELD FOLK PICTURES 


The first showing in Greensboro of the photographs of North 
Carolina folk architecture made by Dr. and Mrs. H. L. Canfield 
will be sponsored by the Athletic Club of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association the evening of Tuesday, Feb. 14, when 
Mrs. Canfield will lecture to the club on “Architecture in North 
Carolina” and show the fine collection which has been displayed 
by the Sage Foundation in New York City, and part of which is 
being given by Dr. and Mrs. Canfield to the Rural Economics 
Department of the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 

Three years ago Dr. and Mrs. Canfield began their field trips 
through the state in search of folk architecture. They photo- 
graphed mountain cabins, seaside shacks and many old plantation 
houses which have reached a state of dilapidation. Their col- 
lection now numbers about 300, 100 of which are being donated 
to the Rural Economics Department of the University of North 
‘Carolina. Dr. E. C. Branson, head of the department, has stated 
that the collection is looked upon by the university as a great 
gift. Two years ago the Sage Foundation in New York exhibited 
the Canfield collection. 

Recently Mrs. Canfield showed her pictures at Guilford 
College, but Feb. 14 will be the first public appearance of the col- 
lection in Greensboro. A few of the photographs have been on 
display at the Greensboro public library. 

While taking these pictures Mrs. Canfield has made a 
thorough research into literature on architecture and has dis- 
covered much significance in the old cabins of early North Caro- 
lina. The different types tell different stories. There is a reason 
for the very way the logs are chinked together, the way the 
stones are set one on the other in the enimneys. 

Many old houses at New Bern and around Albemarle Sound 
are in the group. The cabins of remote mountain recesses are 
represented. In this section Dr. and Mrs. Canfield found much 
interesting material for their research. They trekked to Summer- 
field and Brown Summit, a region rich in folk architectural 
matter. One house they added to their list is what was the old 
Sanders tavern, where O. Henry’s father stopped when he first 
came to North Carolina. It is located near Summerfield. They 
find interest in the old Patrick house at Cunningham Mill, 
north of Greensboro, in the old McNairy house, standing since 
before the Revolution, in some Oak Ridge edifices which take on 
the earmarks of the old Nantucket houses, bringing to light the 
fact that Nantucket families settled Oak Ridge. 

But the Canfields did not stop with the cabins. They have 
photographed some of the fine houses all over the state, and Mrs. 
Canfield will exhibit some of these along with her folk pictures.— 
Greensboro (N. C.) News. 


* * * 


YUKIO OZAKI’S JOURNEY HOME 

Yukio Ozaki is going home to show the war-like Japanese 
how a pacifist can die. 

According to the London Daily Herald, he left England quite 
certain that assassination awaited him as soon as he reached his 
native land. Nor can it be said that he spoke without warrant, 
for his life has thrice been attempted, and in the present mood of 
Tokyo rancor boils against those who seek to criticise the army 
and its activities. 

Ozaki has been honored in the land to which he goes. He 
was mayor of Tokyo and also a cabinet minister. In a letter to 
his son before he sailed he said, “‘For a public man the best form 
of death is to fall victim to the cold hand of the assassin.” 

Yukio Ozaki walks the deck of a steamer and gazes across 
the sea to that horizon which presently will be smudged with the 
first dim outline of the island empire. He will watch the magic 
mountain thrust up its cone-shaped head as the rocky coast 
takes on shape and color. And he will see that Japan which he 
has loved spread before him and find it good. For it is not within 
the scope of his plan to seek his rendezvous sorrowfully or to make 
the tryst as any gesture of negation or despair. He merely adds 
the necessary last page. 

Yukio Ozaki is seventy-three, and before he left the safety 


of London’s friendly fog he said that in his memoirs, “‘which I 
leave in lieu of a gravestone, I have stated the guiding principles 
of a second reformation of Japan.” 

The assassin will probably be quite unaware of the fact that 
in delivering the final stroke he himself is setting the seal of sin- 
cerity upon the book. 

Upon many occasions men of blunted vision have made the 
same mistake. In the effort tostamp out a messenger they have 
succeeded in sending his message thundering across the world. 

And Ozaki may well believe that his own death by violence 
will prove the crowning argument in his long protest against a 
war-like Japan. As long ago as 1920 he made a speech in the 
Diet against his nation’s militarism and said, ‘‘Only by its over- 
throw can the good repute of Japan in the world be restored to 
its former luster.’”’ Surely no man with a dagger is competent 
to destroy the truth of this assertion. Indeed, it is the men 
with swords who invariably clinch the argument against which 
they think they fight. 

It is curious that the world is so slow to grasp the aggressive 
quality of the pacifist principle. Most men seem to think of it 
as mere negation and surrender. Causes built upon the words 
of non-resistant leaders have swept the world. Indeed, the first 
sign of their decline has been the day when these causes them- 
selves become coercive. Christianity, for instance, was be- 
trayed by those later Peters who took up the sword. 

Yukio Ozaki, seventy-three years old and holder of no 
governmental office, can now by his steadfastness move the minds 
of his countrymen far more than when he sat in power. Human 
nature sweeps along beyond artificial geographical and political 
barriers, and there has been no nation which could fail to be 
moved by the man who says, ‘““This I believe, and this I say, 
though you slay me.” 

Even the sects which scoff at pacifism have frequently been 
moved to employ its tactics. Any good communist will tell you 
that Gandhi is a sentimental visionary whose leadership has im- 
peded real and successful revolution in India. And yet that 
same good communist will point with pride to the fact that the 
hunger marchers in Washington stood their ground and raised 
no aggressive hand when the police taunted them and tried to 
lure them into a bloody brawl. 

Not only is it human nature, but throughout the animal 
kingdom a check can be put upon the aggressor by those who 
neither fly nor fight but stand their ground. 

Yukio Ozaki was the donor of the cherry trees which line 
the Potomac Driveway, and when spring comes round the blos- 
soms may tell the story of a new day for Japan. And it will be 
the day of the statesman who believed in the preparedness of the 
unconquerable human spirit.— Heywood Broun in Washington 
Daily News. 
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WELL, WHY NOT? 


In the welter of plans and proposals for “ending the depres- 
sion’ and “abolishing unemployment,’ there comes to the 
Survey from Bainbridge, Georgia, a plan that stands by itself for 
its brevity, its simplicity and its daring. It is put forward by 
two sisters, Mary and Mildred Hicks, one of them a teacher, the 
other a homemaker. We shall leave experts to point out why 
their plan could never be enacted into law and why it wouldn’t 
work if it were. Its provisions are well worth recording here. 
It is called the ‘‘Five-Day Plan,’’ because ‘“‘Congress could make 
it a law in five days.’’ It has three parts: a 100 per cent tax on 
incomes above $50,000; a 100 per cent tax on inheritances above 
$100,000 to each dependent; the use of these taxes for social 
insurance, public works and education. The sisters present 
their plan on a one-page leaflet, tens of thousands of which have 
been distributed since they drew up the scheme, late in 1931. 
On their leaflet, the Misses Hicks point out that what they pro- 
pose is “‘as brief in outline and swift in action as violent revolu- 
tion—yet it is as peaceful and law-abiding as the Ten Command- 
ments.” They add, ‘“We don’t need a five-year production plan 
—we need a five-day distribution plan.”’—Survey. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


INSTALLING STATE OFFICERS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the issue of the Christian Leader for Jan. 21, you have a 
short and fine editorial notice of the recent induction of the Rev. 
Robert G. Armstrong into the office of State Superintendent of 
Congregational Churches in New Hampshire. I know Mr. Arm- 
strong, and I know of his excellent work in both Spencer and 
Pittsfield, Mass. Speaking of the custom of installing Conven- 
tion executives, you say: “It is a good way. We suggest that 
all of our state executives be installed.’ 

So do I, Mr. Editor, and I am glad to speak, after ten years, 
of the happy installation given me upon coming into the Su- 
perintendency in Massachusetts. Our service was held in the 
Buena Vista Street Church in Roxbury, in connection with the 
all-day ministers’ meeting. The date was Jan. 15, 1922. Fol- 
lowing a brief but choice organ recital by R. Franz Reissman, 
organist of the church, there came the program, participated in 
by the Apollo Male Quartette of Boston, Dr. MeCollester, Mr. 
Victor A. Friend, then president of the State Convention, Dr. 
Tenney, Dr. Lowe, General Superintendent, and the man who 
was being installed. Why should not the Superintendents be 
properly inducted into their office as well as the ministers of 
the parishes? 

Leroy W. Coons. 


* * 


WE WILL NOT WALK SOFTLY HERE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

If the trumpet give an uncertain sound who shall prepare 
himself to the battle? On the contrary, if the sound of the 
trumpet is clear and strong the pulse is quickened and it is sug- 
gestive of a forward march. 

The clear note to which I refer was heard in the editorial 
entitled “We Will Not Walk Softly Here.’’ I wish to line up 
with the many who have expressed appreciation of that utter- 
ance, a call of real leadership. 

Once each week the Leader comes to our home. Surely I 
do not need to tell you that it is always instructive, increasingly 
so it seems to me. But beyond and above all that it lays hold 
of our affection because of the tone and temper of its utterance. 
Its spirit is the Master’s own. 

B.F. Butler. 


Seneca Castle, N. Y. 


eon 


PRO INTELLIGENTSIA ANSWERS ANONYMOUS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Being interested in cross-word puzzles, I have read “‘Sad 
and Futile Universalist Gestures” by Anonymous in your issue 
of Jan. 28 several times. As nearly as I can untangle it, its 
thesis is that it is possible to have proper emotions without ever 
being concerned about ideas. I suppose we all ought to feel sad 
at the report of people crying all over the place because the Uni- 
versalist Church isn’t like the movies, a place where you can 
“emote” to your heart’s content and where you never need to use 
your brains. But, while it would be futile to urge the use of 
reason to a person who could write a letter like that, it might not 
be out of place to remind your readers of a simple fact. 

Which is: that the noble moods and feelings which Anony- 
mous so sadly wishes to recapture were the result of ‘the dis- 
semination of ideas” by the church. Martin Luther and Augus- 
tine and Thomas Aquinas and Jesus are some of those whose 
ideas, disseminated, have so altered the preceding emotional 
content of religion that to-day we are able to indulge in roseate 
emotions about the eventual oneness of man with God. If 
there had been no dissemination of ideas through organized re- 
ligion by disagreeable people who used their brains, the emotion- 
level of religion would be no higher than that of the fear-beset 
savage before his totem, practising human sacrifice. 

The burning of witches stopped, not because of any increase 


in churches “where God is not a stranger,” but because through 
certain intellectual processes based on ideas the belief in witch- 
craft ceased. We do not tear heretics upon the rack any longer, 
not because of any increase in “devout conscious God life in the 
soul,’ but because of the increase of religious skepticism, due to 
the development of thought. A history of religious bigotry re- 
veals the fact that a sustained state of exalted emotion is com- 
patible with torture, slavery, callousness to human exploitation, 
and all manner of evils. The world moves forward, not by sub- 
lime emotion, but by the slow, difficult, dangerous, and ‘“‘almost 
unbearable’ process of thinking things through. Hosea Ballou 
did it and leavened Christendom. ‘‘The Dean of the Tufts 
Theological School” is doing it. Pray God that more of us may 
do the same! 


Pro Intelligentsia. 
x * 


STUDY THE SCRIPTURES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Occasionally I find some Scriptural references in the Leader 
which show that the writer is more familiar with context than 
with authors. Such is Helen Murray, in the Jan. 21 issue, where 
she ascribed Paul’s “things which are seen are temperal,” etc., to 
Jesus. Such is the devotional leader’s reference in latest On- 
ward to “‘Let us now praise famous men” to Ecclesiastes, instead 
of to Eeclesiasticus (a very excusable error in a young people’s 
paper). There was something even “worse” in a recent Leader, 
but I was too busy to report it. 

Typographical or mechanical errors in the publication of my 
own contributions long since ceased to trouble me. I now get a 
good laugh out of them. Such was the heading (or beheading) 
of my article in the issue of the 21st. I had it “My Sermons,” 
etc., you had it ““Y Sermons.” That little slip would lead the 
“slancer”’ to assume that there are Y (MCA) sermons on “‘every 
shelf in the library of Congress.” 

H.A. Hersey. 


Danbury, Conn. 
x * 


WE’LL ALL BE IN FOR QUITE A SPELL YET 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the issue in which you published my letter, “‘Dry Side, 
Wet Side, Right Side,’’ you also published one from the editor of 
the White Ribboner, Jennie Carr Pitman. There is something 
both amusing and pathetic in the tone of this letter. Because of 
a difference of opinion on what constitutes the right method of 
bringing about universal temperance, this sincere woman would 
have you banished from the church. She reminds me of an old- 
fashioned Methodist lady, who is a strong fundamentalist and 
prohibitionist, who told me that she hated Al Smith because of his 
religion and views on the liquor question. I replied that I could 
not hate any one for his religion or his sincere views on a political 
question. One of the things hard for me to understand is why so 
many prohibitionists, who make the welfare of the human race 
their big concern, can at the same time take such an un-Chris- 
tian attitude toward those who differ from them. No matter 
which side a person takes on any question, his arguments lose 
favor with me when I detect a note of either insincerity or bigotry 
in his attitude. 

When they succeed in kicking you out of the Universalist 
Church for no greater crime than differing slightly with the 
theory, not the purpose, of the Eighteenth Amendment, some 
of the rest of us are going out with you. In my way of.thinking 
your attitude on all questions which you diseuss in the Leader is 
the Universalist attitude. There is strength and sincerity, open- 
mindedness and fair play, in the stand you take. I fail to see 
any trace of bigotry or a desire to excommunicate those who differ 
from you. 

While I “‘have the line’? permit me to tell you how much I 
always enjoy the writings on nature that from time to time ap- 
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pear from your pen. I am a follower of Burroughs and Thoreau. 
Have their writings close at hand. One of the finest pleasures I 
could imagine would be to have the editor of my church journal 
go with me to the many hiking places I know of and point out 
-the wonders, many of which I miss. I know dozens of forest 
trails in this vicinity which I am sure you would love to visit 
with me. 
Henry W. Felton. 
Montrose, Penn. 


* * 


A STRONG MAN WITHOUT A PARISH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The first time I submitted a contribution to you you were 
kind enough to say, ‘‘I wish we had one hundred Universalists 
who could set forth our distinctive doctrine with the originality 
and force that you show.’’ I appreciated the compliment, and 
I often think of it. But the irony of it is that I am still without 
work. No church yet has wanted me enough to give me a call. 
I suppose my age is against me, although I am as mentally alert 
as ever, with the added wisdom and experience of years. I have 
the possibilities of several useful years before me, but it may be 
that my opportunities are ended. 

However, I keep busy, preaching when I have opportunity, 
writing somewhat, and now I am finding abundant work in the 
Public Relief Office in this city as a volunteer. There is no com- 
pensation in that work, but it keeps me occupied, it is interest- 
ing, it is a help to some unfortunate people, and it gives me an 
added moral claim on the Universe. I was once a professional 
social worker, so I take naturally to it. 

C.G.G. 
* * 


A WELCOME VISITOR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

At the age of seventeen Betsey L. Dewey subscribed to a 
Universalist paper. Week after week it brought its message of 
eternal hope. 

When she became Mrs. Palmer the paper found a place in 
the new home, in Southwick, Massachusetts. 

From time to time the name of the paper has been changed. 
Always a Universalist paper has reached her. Seventy-two 
years have passed since she entered her first subscription. Not 


only she, but children and grandchildren have found pleasure 


in reading the papers. 

This winter she is confined to her room but able to read. 
Therefore the Leader with its inspirational message is, if possible, 
more deeply appreciated than ever before. 

E. M. Phinney. 
* * 


SUPPORT AN ARMS EMBARGO 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have this morning received a letter from Walter Van Kirk, 
Secretary of the National Council on the Churches and World 
Peace, from which I quote the following: 

“There is one very practical thing that you can do right now 
for world justice and world peace. You can support the move- 
ment now under way looking towards an arms embargo. 

“This question was brought dramatically to the attention 
of the American people when, on Jan. 10, President Hoover 
requested the Senate to confer upon him, as President, through 
joint Congressional action, the right to control the export of 
arms. The Senate Foreign Relations Committee on the very 
next day, Jan. 11, adopted a resolution embodying the President’s 
suggestions. 

“The President, under the terms of this resolution, need not 
delay action until the co-operation of the other nations is assured. 
It is proposed that action looking towards an arms embargo be 
taken by the Government of the United States ‘after securing the 
co-operation of such governments as the President may deem 
necessary.’ The likelihood is that if the United States were to 
take the initiative in this matter other nations would be quick 
to follow. 


“Tf you are in favor of putting a ban on the export of arms, 
will you not write to-day to President Hoover, to your Senators 
and Congressmen, assuring them of your support in this matter 
and urging that immediate action be taken by Congress? I 
happen to know that practically all the peace organizations of the 
country are behind the President in the step which he has taken.”’ 

I trust that many among you will feel moved to carry out the 
plea made by Mr. Van Kirk. 

This may well prove to be one of the means by which we can 
help preserve peace among the nations. 

H.E. Benton. 

Philadelphia, Penn. 


* * 


FROM THE MINISTER OF A GREAT CHURCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am enclosing two-fifty with the thought that that family 
in the West who write of their appreciation of the Leader and their 
inability to meet the subscription might be induced to accept a 
year’s subscription from “a friend.’’ If some one else has gotten 
in ahead of me, save the money for the next case in need, or devote 
to some one already known to you who is in the same strait. 

No mention of this in print. 


We obey by cutting off the name, but we can’t fail to mention 
the good deed. 
The Editor. 


* * 


GOSPEL BANNER UNIVERSALISTS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am sending a check to renew my subscription to the 
Leader. Sometimes I think I must stop it, but I just can’t. 
Iam a widow, shall be eighty-two the tenth of February. Ihave 
no home, have to board out, so have to economize. The depres- 
sion has hit me a little. My father and mother always took the 
Gospel Banner. I have one printed in 1837, Rev. William A. 
Drew editor, and one in 1890, Rev. I. J. Mead editor. My hus- 
band was also a strong Universalist. 

Mary R. Smith. 


Auburn, Maine. 
* * 


BEGINNING A PASTORATE 

The drive out was uneventful. Made it easily in eight days. 
Weather perfect en route except for the second day, when it poured 
buckets and barrels. The plains of Texas and the mountains of 
the Phoenix region were glorious. We were met by our church 
folks at Riverside—where we called on relatives of mine and on 
Dr. and Mrs. Selleck—then royally conveyed to Pasadena. I 
was glad to have first set foot on Pasadena soil at the church. 
It was just at sunset, the grounds and interior were heavenly, 
and all we could do, we were so overcome by the beauty of it, was 
to sit down for a moment of quiet prayer and thanksgiving. 
Church and home and people so far surpass our fondest hopes 
that I marvel at my display of ignorance in even hesitating. 
The home is a dream come true (Miss Eleanor Bissell’s house), 
the church is just what a man would hope to have at the peak of 
his success. Last Sunday, my first, 218 were at service, 149 in 
the school, twenty-nine in Senior Y. P. C. U. and sixteen at 
Junior. Last night the people gave a delightful reception at the 
church. All the Universalist ministers of the state with their 
wives were here except Ruggles. I have never seen so many 
genuine examples of people that love their faith. The church is 
the major interest of somany. I have been welcomed with open 
arms by the leading ministers, received into the Ministerial] 
Association, Y. M. C. A., Court of Honor and other organiza- 
tions. Ill never doubt the existence of heaven again. Pasa- 
dena is a paradise. 


Robert Cummins. 


The above was taken from a personal letter to the General 
Superintendent. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


THE AMERICAN FLAG 

I am whatever you make me, nothing 
more. 

I swing before your eyes as a bright gleam 
of color, 

A symbol of yourself, 

A pictured suggestion of that big thing 

Which makes this nation. 

My stars and my stripes are your dream 
and your labors. 

They are bright with cheer, 

Brilliant with courage, firm with faith, 

Because you have made them so out of 
your hearts. 

We are all making the flag. 

Franklin K. Lane. 

(Suggested for use in the worship service 

for Feb. 26.) 
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WHAT IS AMERICA? 


“Daddy,’’ asked a little boy of nine re- 
cently, ‘“what is America? England is an 
island, and Canada’s a dominion, and 
Germany’s a republic. The geography 
doesn’t say what America is.”’ 

Daddy thought for some time and then 
he tried to explain America to the boy in 
terms of mountain views. Up in Vermont, 
he told him, one may stand on a peak and 
look across the placid mirror of Lake Cham- 
plain to the New York side, where seven 
mountain ranges melt one into the other 
in the tenderest of coloring. And at the 
foot of the Vermont peak, he said, one saw 
nestling the little New England villages 
that had bred the men who had made the 
Jaw of America. 

Then there is a hillside near Seattle 
where the ferns grow head high and the 
maple leaves are as big as dinner-plates. 
From there one looks across wide water to 
the snow-capped Olympics, and skimming 
over the water are ships sailing to far 
Alaska, where bleach the bones of thou- 
sands of Americans who conquered Nature 
that our pioneers might follow in. 

Down in New Mexico, said daddy, is a 
mighty, rocky ridge set high in the midst 
of a lavender desert. At its foot is the Rio 
Grande, and for a hundred miles beyond 
one sees peak after peak, purple or black 
in the desert sun. And across the Rio 
Grande one sees black specks of men 
throwing a dam that shall make the desert 
blossom like a rose, where an empire yet 
unknown shall thrive. 

Then there is a bluff-side in Florida from 
which one looks out over a great plain of 
green and gold—oranges and yet more 
oranges—to a spit of palm-fringed sand 
stretching into a sky-blue sea. And be- 
yond the silhouette of palms, ships glide 
down to Panama to the canal that America 
made to link two seas. 

From the bluffs of the Upper Mississippi 
one sees a valley so wide, so fertile, so 
peaceful, that it needs little imagination to 


BUILDERS 


He built a house, time laid it in the dust; 

He wrote a book, its title now forgot; 

He ruled a city, but his name is not 

On any tablet graven, or where rust 

Can gather from disuse, or marble bust. 

He took a child from out a wretched cot, 

Who on the state dishonor might have 
brought, 

And reared him to the Christian hope and 
trust. 

The boy, to manhood grown, became a 
light 

To many souls, and preached for human 
need 

The wondrous love of the Omnipotent. 

The work has multiplied like stars at night 

When darkness deepens. Every noble deed 

Lasts longer than a granite monument. 

Author Unknown. 


perceive that it is the spinal column of 
the nation. It is a veritable valley of the 
blest. 

And all that and much, much more, 
said daddy to his little son, is America, 
your America, my America, the 4merica 
of every one in the wide world who will 
love it and give to it the work of his hand 
or brain and will pledge to it his sacred 
honor. 

And the little boy returned to his play, 
just a bit puzzled, but with the beginning 
of understanding in his eyes.—Selected. 

(Suggested for use in the worship service 
for Feb. 26.) 


* * 


TEACHERS AT SUFFOLK 


Several people have asked us for some 
personal word about the teachers at the 
Suffolk School, so we sent this request to 
Mrs. Willis. Miss Ethel M. Whack, who 
is the last teacher to join the staff, replied 
as follows: 

“Just a little about each one of us per- 
sonally. Mrs. Palmer is a graduate of 
Shaw University, and has done quite a 


bit of missionary work. She is our kin- 
dergarten teacher and has been teaching 
here for eleven years. 

“Mrs. Wilson has spent most of her life 
here, as she is the granddaughter of the 
late Dr. J. F. Jordan and the niece of Mrs. 
Willis. Her early training was received 
here and her later work completed at St. 
Paul Normal and Industrial School, 
Lawrenceville, Va. Mrs. Wilson is our 
music and drawing teacher; she has served 
in this capacity for five years. 

“IT am glad to say that I am a chip off 
the old Universalist block. I took the 
last three years of my grammar school 
work here. After completing these grades 
I attended Wilberforce University in Ohio 
and received a B. S. in Education. I have 
been teaching here for two terms. 

“Tam aware of the fact that you are well 
acquainted with our principal, Mrs. Willis, 
but I couldn’t feel satisfied to close without 
saying something concerning her. Mrs. 
Willis, of course, received her early training 
here, and completed work at Norfolk 
Mission College, Norfolk, Va. To tell 
you that she is exemplary in her position is 
stating it very mildly. But if you were 
able to visit us here and see her, I am sure 
you would agree with me. We are proud 
of her as our leader, yet we don’t for one 
moment forget the member of Universalists 
church schools who are responsible for all 
these goods. 

“This knowledge makes us more willing 
to do our duty and give the best that is in 
us to our work. We feel that we truly live 
in a house by the side of the road where we 
can be a friend to man.” 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


On Sunday, Jan. 8, the Stafford, Conn., 
church school had only two members 
absent. On Jan. 15 all classes but one had 
perfect attendance. This school includes 
two adult, two young people’s and two 
intermediate classes, as well as the younger 
groups. 


Two of our Massachusetts ministers 
whose churches are within five miles of 
each other preached on the church school 
last Sunday. Rev. R. R. Hadley of Ar- 
lington felt that his congregation should 
know what the church school is trying to 
do and why. Rev. Otto S. Raspe of 
Cambridge desired to acquaint his people 
with the general purpose of the school and 
create in them a greater sense of obligation 
to it. 


Have you a file of old Christian Leaders? 
If so, look up November 17 and 24, De- 
cember 1 and 8, 1928. In these four num- 
bers, in a series of Cruising articles, is the 
story of Dr. van Schaick’s trip to Pigeon 
River. You will find interesting material 
here for use this month. 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Robert F. Needham 


ON YOUR MARK? 


The big event is right upon us. Are 
you all prepared to observe Young People’s 
Week with social gatherings, joint meet- 
ings, conferences, plays and other events 
that will promote purposeful activity 
among the young people in your church 
and community? Have you made plans 
for a really fine program on Young People’s 
Sunday? Plans already initiated should 
be perfected in their details so that every- 
thing will run smoothy. Lasting benefits 
from this seven day celebration will de- 
pend on the good impression made upon 
prospective members and church elders. 
No event should be run haphazardly. 

This year no definite theme for Young 
People’s Week has been advocated. Each 
local society is free to stress the problem 
confronting its youth which seems to be 
uppermost in importance. The emphasis 
may, therefore, be upon the need for better 
organization, a change in objectives, a 
different educational method, the philo- 
sophical outlook of the coming generation. 
Any improvement in the Y. P. C. U. asa 
whole rests solely upon improvement in 
the individual members. The finer quali- 
ties of character must be more than talked 
about in discussion meetings; they must be 
earnestly cultivated. Likewise the best 
procedure for managing the devotional, 
business, social and charitable activities of 
the group should not only be sought but 
actually applied. 

Let us make the most of the oppor- 
tunities offered by a lively Young People’s 
Week program conducted by an alert le- 
gion of young Universalists conscious of 
their power and mindful of their needs. 
Onyourmark. Getset. Go! 

x * 
PRIMITIVE INDEED! 

One of the outstanding facts that Y. P. 
C. U. members have learned about Al- 
bania is that the general culture of the 
inhabitants is in a very primitive stage. 
In fact, that condition has supplied the 
motive for our project there. We provide 
scholarships for young Albanians who are 
learning modern methods of agriculture, 
animal husbandry and housekeeping. We 
are educating the children of parents 
living in a tribal type of organization in 
which the blood feud is a recognized pro- 
cedure in social justice. In South Albania 
the people have emerged in the past cen- 
tury and a half to a state of civilization 
such as existed in the Middle Ages, though 
lacking in distinction of caste. 

A common language facilitates com- 
merce. Yet trade within Albania is handi- 
capped because the difference in dialect 
between the Ghegs in the north and the 
Tosks in the south prevents free inter- 
course between individuals unacquainted 
with both. Greek is the language of 


business in south Albania. People en- 
gaged in Adriatic commerce speak Italian. 

It is interesting to note that Nature 
has provided Albania with a laboratory of 
primitive life forms. Lake Ohrid, form- 
ing part of the border with Jugoslavia and 
Greece, contains prehistoric species of 
marine life that exist elsewhere only as 
fossilized remains. “Surrounded by high 
mountains, remote from other bodies of 
water, fed exclusively with the purest and 
most transparent water from mighty un- 


. ‘permanent funds” 
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derground springs, and joined to the sea 
only by the narrow torrential stream of 
the River Drin, Ohrid Lake was protected 
from the effects of the Ice Age.” 
* * 
A CURRENT LIABILITY 

Several years ago the current expenses 
of the General Y. P. C. U. were so great 
that the national board borrowed $2,000 
from a bank and liquidated $1,000 of the 
> to pay bills. The 
bank’s note has been reduced to $850. 
Every loyal unioner and alumnus wants to 
see this item cleaned off the books. Send 
a contribution, even if small, to Head- 
quarters, 176 Newbury Street, Boston. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A., is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


HOW WIDE IS YOUR WORLD? 


(The following was sent to our office 
with no reference to its source; hence we 
can not give credit to the magazine from 
which it is taken.) 

“The world stands out on either side, 

No wider than the heart is wide.” 

There are many millions of people on 
this planet. 

It has a circumference of 25,000 miles. 
Continents and seas and countless islands, 
with their inhabitants and their tremen- 
dous areas, make up what we eall our 
world. In one aspect each individual is an 
integral part of the whole, affects every 
other individual and conditions every- 
where, and is likewise affected by them. 
But in another aspect our world is no 
larger than we make it. 

If we selfishly withdraw ourinterest from 
affairs except those whose relations to 
ourselves are obvious; if we close our 
minds except to those things which di- 
rectly control our well being; if we shut 
out of our hearts all but the few who have 
a specific claim upon us which we can not 
decline to acknowledge; if our souls ean 
lift no higher than the ground we tread or 
the buildings we occupy; then our world is 
small indeed, pitifully small. 

But if we maintain our interest in events 
everywhere, realizing that we do have 
some relationship to them, even if it be no 
closer than that born of our universal 
kinship: if we keep our minds open to the 
knowledge and information that is avail- 
able on every side, and which broadens 
our outlook and our capacities; if we keep 
our hearts softened toward all who are in 
need and distress, though only our brothers 
in the great family of the one Father; and 
if our souls are permitted to soar aloft, 
and to lift our aspirations, our -hopes and 
our faith on high, then our world is a 
great world indeed, wonderfully and in- 
spiringly great. 

One who sees no farther than the limit 
of physical sight has an all too narrow 
vision. One who hears no appeal except 
that which falls upon his fleshly ear, is 


likewise deaf to many sweet strains which 
must be otherwise heard. One who feels 
no impulse to let his spirit soar to realms 
of faith, is plodding but a dull course. 

Our world is as large as wemakeit. And 
we grow in stature ourselves as we broaden 
our concepts of life and its meanings, its 
privileges and its duties, in that world of 
our making. 

“The world stands out on either side 

No wider than the heart is wide; 

Above the world is stretched the sky, 

No higher than the soul is high. 

The heart can push the sea and land 

Farther away on either hand. 

The soul can split the sky in two 

And let the face of God shine through.” 
= = 

MELROSE PUBLIC MEETING 

Massachusetts women will gather in 
Melrose on Thursday, Feb. 23, for another 
inspiring all day public meeting. The 
program has been so arranged that those 
who hear it will realize a bit the width of 
the world of the W. U. M. S. of Massa- 
chusetts, for the morning will be devoted 
to short addresses by representative 
women telling of some of the state proj- 
ects. Besides these, of course, Massa- 
chusetts liberally supports the program of 
the W. N. M.A. The afternoon speaker 
we believe is one who will attract the 
attention of many, and we look for a 
record attendance. Mrs. William E. 
Hocking, a member of the Commission 
of Appraisal, wife of the chairman 
of the commission, will give an address 
on that epoch-making book “Rethinking 
Missions: A Layman’s Inquiry after One 
Hundred Years.” 

= * 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

The nominating committee for the Bi- 
ennial Convention of the Women’s Na- 
tional Missionary Association of the Uni- 
versalist Churen, to be held in Worcester, 
Oct. 18, is: Mrs. James W. Vallentyne, 
Portland, Me., Mrs. William H. MceGlauf- 
lin, Washington, D. C., and Mrs. Sarah 
W. Russell, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Among Our Churches 


Wisconsin Letter 


Augusta has been 
reorganized, and is hay- 
ing monthly preaching 
services under the lead- 
ership of Rev. J. M. 
Rasnake, formerly of 
Georgia. The Ladies’ 
Aid Society here, as 
in nearly every other 
church, is the ‘‘de- 

ciding factor.’’ Without them the church 
could not carry on. Mrs. Ida Chamberlain 
is the president, and a hard worker. Mr. 
C. W. Warner is president of the parish, 
and fought hard to retain the church when 
others were in favor of abandoning the 
ship. He has been the largest financial 
supporter of the church for many years. 

Markesan.—Mr. Rasnake lives here, 
and goes to Augusta once a month, spend- 
ing about a week each time. Markesan 
is one of the old parishes of this state. 
Last October they held a remarkable cele- 
bration—the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the organization of the church. Mr. 
Rasnake, assisted by the trustees, planned 
and carried through a very impressive 
program. During the evening, six minis- 
ters—including two local pastors—took 
part:. Rev. Noble E. McLaughlin of Wau- 
sau, Rev. Mertin L. Aldridge of Stoughton- 
Mukwonago, and the State Superintendent 
all were present and took part. Rev. B. O. 
Maschman, of the Evangelical Church in 
Markesan, also Dr. H. W. Blashfield, 
Methodist, gave valuable assistance. The 
church was redecorated for the occasion— 
or rather the basement, including dining 

‘room and kitchen. The Christmas pro- 
gram was very beautiful. 

Mukwonago.—Rev. Merton L. Al- 
dridge, pastor. This church is composed of 
loyal Christian people, who seem deter- 
mined to keep the church ‘‘home-fires”’ 
burning at any cost. For years they have 
had no resident pastor, but have held 
preaching services twice a month. A good, 
well-attended Sunday school runs on 
winter and summer. The Ladies’ Society 
meets regularly, and is ever busy for the 
church. The Sunday school gave a Christ- 
mas eve program. 

Stoughton.—Rev. M. L. Aldridge, 
pastor. “Last Sunday we had a record- 
breaking attendance’”’—so writes my cor- 
respondent, which is also “good news” in 
times like these. And the way it was ac- 
complished, according to my informant, 
was ‘‘a few of us invited our friends of the 
church and others to attend.”’ Mrs. Eunice 
Tipples, a life-long Universalist, celebrated 
her eighty-seventh birthday recently, and 
was “surprised” by about sixty of her 
friends. For over eighty-two years Mrs. 
Tipple has lived in Stoughton, becoming a 
resident there in 1850, when there were 
only twelve houses in the town. She re- 


tains a remarkable interest in life, and 
loves to talk of the ‘“‘wonders of this age” — 
so different from the one in which she was 
born. 

Racine.— Rev. L. W. Abbott, pastor, 
has moved to Chicago, where he is study- 
ing in the Meadville Theological School. 
Mr. Abbott preaches every Sunday, as 
formerly, in the Racine church. The usual 
activities are still carried on, but the ab- 
sence of the pastor is a handicap to the 
success that Racine should be enjoying. 
The Guild and the Willing Workers hold 
their meetings as usual, and the young 
people’s organization is active. The 
financial depression has affected Racine 
tremendously, as it is a city of many manu- 
facturing establishments, now closed or 
on part time. This has affected our church, 
as indeed every other church in the city. 

Wausau.—Rev. Noble E. McLaughlin, 
pastor. This church is always alive and 
active in all good work, both locally and 
denominationally. Mr. McLaughlin is a 
successful, hard-working pastor, serving our 
greatest Wisconsin church. ‘‘The Wausau 
Universalist,’”’ the local church paper, is a 
splendid propagator of our faith. For the 
thirteenth time the annual performance of 
the ‘Logos’ was given in the Wausau 
church on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 18. 
This is a dramatic presentation of the 
birth of Jesus. A Christmas eve Sunday 
school program was given, and drew a 
large audience. On Sunday morning, 
Dec. 18, Miles Rodeheaver of the Wausau 
church—now a student at St. Lawrence— 
gave the sermon, preaching on “The Gospel 
of Good Will.”’ The church is run like a 
business institution with a group of fine 


New York 


New Yorkers have 
been seriously affected 
by bank failures, low 
prices on orchard and 
farm products and 
short-time employ- 
ment in the factories. 
While recovery pre- 
sents a most puzzling 
problem everywhere, 
yet it is encouraging to report that even 
puzzles can bring an improvement in the 
industrial situation. The Upson Board 
Company of Lockport is working day and 
night and can not catch up with the orders 
for its 25-cent puzzles of the jig-saw 
variety. The material manufactured by 
this concern is intended for houses but, 
with almost no demand in the building of 
new houses, it is being used for these 
puzzles. The industry is booming and 
somebody in the company had a brilliant 
thought. Churches of all denominations 
are reporting decreasing receipts and are 


business men who meet often and regu- 
larly, discussing every interest. 

Monroe.—Our church here is alive 
and active in all departments, Ladies’ Aid, 
Sunday school, and regular Sunday morn- 
ing services. The annual bazaar in Novem- 
ber netted several hundred dollars, and 
the recent annual report of the Aid Society 
showed something over $1,500 cleared the 
past year—even better than the year 
before. The membership of our Ladies’ 
Aid is above the average, and for continual 
and enthusiastic work they have no equal. 
Financially, the Monroe church is in 
better position than many. Located in the 
very heart of the Swiss cheese industry, we 
have suffered less than others. Monroe is 
located in the heart of one of the richest 
agricultural sections of America. This is 
an advantage in times like these. We have 
met all financial obligations thus far 
without touching invested funds. The pas- 
tor and-his family have been cordially 
received and generously treated here. 
At the last annual meeting the pastor was 
given a call to remain, no time limit being 
set. Our audiences on Sunday morning 
are increasing, and with the robed choir 
we are keeping some of the young people 
interested in the music. We have a chorus 
choir of twelve to sixteen voices. Sunday, 
Jan. 22, the pastor christened four little 
boys, sons of new families, who will unite 
later with our church. The pastor is a 
member of the Ministerial Association, 
and our church has been invited to unite 
again this year in a “united church pro- 
gram’”’ for union Lenten services, alter- 
nating in all the churches, finishing on Good 
Friday in a three hour service, in which all 
pastors participate. 

Luther Riley Robinson. 


State Letter 


making the curtailments that will enable 
_them to live within their income. Our 
Universalist churches are not exempt from 
the effects of the industrial crisis and cur- 
tailments and cuts have been the inevit- 
able. There is a bright side to the situa- 
tion in that churches are using volunteer 
work and latent resources are being em- 
ployed. Churches are using children’s 
choirs with splendid success. Auxiliaries 
are providing visitation committees. The 
spirit of sacrifice is getting a grip on 
churches. 

’ Cooperstown is rejoicing over the re- 
turn of Rev. Charles Kramer to its pas- 
torate after an absence of nine years in the 
pastorate of the Universalist church of 
Bridgeport, Conn. This church has a 
most outstanding instance of loyalty and 
industry in Mrs. Catherine H. Osterhoudt, 
who finds it possible to do her Sunday 
morning chores on a farm three miles 
away, get herself and eight children ready 
for church and then drive the Ford truck 
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with her children every Sunday to church. 
Her husband accompanies them when it 
is possible for him to leave his farm duties. 
They have a farm of ninety-two acres and 
usually twelve to fifteen cows to milk 
every day. * * Cortland.—This church 
with Rev. G. H. Ulrich as minister closed 
the year with splendid reports. For three 
months an open forum has been conducted 
in the church with the minister as director. 
This has been a successful enterprise. Mr. 
Fay C. Parsons has recently been re- 
elected treasurer of the New York State 
Press Association. * * Syracuse.—This 
church has given its new minister, Rev. 
E. C. Reamon, most loyal support. The 
thrill of the year has come in the quickness 
of the men’s club in finding a place for it- 
self in the work of the church. At the 
February meeting it celebrated its first 
anniversary. The church suffered a 
serious loss in the death of Mrs. Lou M. 
Rodger, who was the director of the senior 
and junior groups of the Y. P. C. U. * * 
Dolgeville.—Church and village on Jan. 
16 celebrated the completion of twenty 
years of remarkable service by Rev. and 
Mrs. C. A. Moulton. A surprise supper 
gave a happy recognition to this event. 
Mr. Fred Holton was toastmaster. Music 
was furnished by Mr. and Mrs. B. R. Fay- 
ville, cellist and pianist, and Mrs. Roswell 
Doxtader, violinist. Mrs. O. W. Lund 
voiced the appreciation and love of the 
parishioners. The other speakers were 
Revs. T. S. Slattery, Roman Catholic, 
Henry Bridge, Methodist, William Baker, 
Methodist (Salisbury Center), T. J. Mena- 
due, pastor of the Universalist church, 
Little Falls, and Dr. Fred C. Leining, 
State Superintendent. * * Bristol.—All 
bills paid and a splendid interest in all de- 
partments—this is the report from the 
annual meeting of this church with Rev. 
H. M. Wright minister. This farming 
section has suffered terribly by low prices 
and failing banks, but the church continues 
as a first interest and enterprise. In 1933 
the centennial of this church will be cele- 
brated with special features. This church 
dates back to 1811, when Father Stacy 
visited this section of the state. * * Utica. 
—Dr. and Mrs. Stanard D. Butler have 
succeeded in achieving a growth in the 
affairs of this church. The annual meet- 
ing on Jan. 16 showed balances in all de- 
partments, an increase in the size of the 
congregations and the church school. 
Evening services will be held during Holy 
Week with Dr. Horace Westwood as 
speaker. * * Lockport.—Monthly ser- 
vices are being held in this church with the 
State Superintendent as preacher. On 
Jan. 28, Mr. Frank Lewis, prominent in the 
affairs of the society, observed his eighty- 
fifth birthday. On Jan. 30, sons, daugh- 
ters-in-law, grandchildren and great grand- 
children celebrated the birthday with a 
dinner in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Lewis. 
* * Herkimer.—Rey. and Mrs. W. H. 
Skeels in January were victims of the “‘flu’”’ 
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and it has been necessary for the minister to 
be absent four Sundays from his pulpit. 
The: preachers have been Rev. E. D. 
Ridgeway, Cedarville, the State Superin- 
tendent and Mr. Robert H. Babcock, a 
member of the church, who is now a stu- 
dent in the Theological School of St. Law- 
rence University. * * Binghamton.— 
This church has a busy life under the 
leadership of Rev. and Mrs. H. W. Haynes. 
The minister issues a remarkable monthly, 
“The Reminder,” printed by mimeograph. 
At the annual parish meeting he has in- 
augurated the custom of distributing copies 
of the parish paper which contain the re- 
ports of officers and all organizations. 
The group plan of activities is going into 
its second year and is very successful. * * 
Rochester.—This church has recently lost 


New York 


Floral Park.—At- 
tendance at church 
during January has 
been very good. Our 
church school is grow- 
ing. We have a cap- 
able superintendent, 
Mrs. H. R. Spooner, 
who is applying to 
our school some of the methods of the 
day school. The Women’s League has 
been busy with a series of card parties. 
The League is now planning to have a 
Crucible Campaign from Feb. 12 to 
March 12. The plan is to collect frag- 
ments of gold, gold-plated and sterling 
silver, to be converted into cash for the 
church. Our men’s club has presented to 
the community a series of interesting and 
educational lectures. On Jan. 17 Rev. 
Cornelius Greenway of All Souls Church 
gave an illustrated lecture on his large 
collection of world-famous autographs. 
It was one of the best things our church 
has ever had. On Feb. 21 Dr. Thomas 
Edward Potterton of the Church of Our 
Father is to give an illustrated lecture on 
“Central California: the Golden Gate 
Country.” The church is making a 
place for itself in the community, and its 
influence is being felt. * * The Metro- 
politan Alliance is due to meet Friday, 
Feb. 10, at the Church of Good Tidings. 
The speaker of the day will be Mrs. Esther 
Coster, religious editor of the Hagle, sub- 
ject, “Personality as a Business Asset.’ 
The chairman of the day, Mrs. Elbert N. 
Payne, is a beloved former president of 
the Metropolitan Alliance. * * Chapin 
Home.—Under the supervision of the 
superintendent, Miss Grace Russell, a 
card party is to be held at Chapin Home 
early in February. On March 8 the an- 
nual ‘‘Founders’ Day’ celebration will 
be held, and some novelties in the way of 
entertainment are being planned. Recent- 
ly some of the trustees and the superin- 
tendent attended a meeting of the “‘Homes 
for the Aged”’ section of the Welfare Com- 
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by death Mr. Anson M. Lord, who gave 
most devoted service as a trustee for eleven 
years and who for eight years served as di- 
rector of music. Rev. C. C. Blauvelt 
broadcasts a service from the church every 
Sunday at 8 p. m. over Station WHAM. 
* * Auburn.—This church will celebrate 
its centennial in 1933 with fitting cere= 
monies. Its acting pastor is Rev. Plato T. 
Jones of the Auburn Theological Seminary 

The State Convention is again making 
its appeal for contributions for the work 
in Japan, which are applied to the salary 
of Dr. H. M. Cary. The treasurer, Mr. 
Fay C. Parsons, has received a check for 
$1,000 which is the bequest of the late 
Judge Irving R. Devendorf, Herkimer, for 
the Ministers’ Pension Fund. 

Fred C. Leining. 


City Letter 


mittee of New York City, held at the 
Methodist Episcopal Home in upper Man- 
hattan, and were interested in visiting 
the various departments of this spacious 
and finely equipped Home for the aged. 
* * Washington Heights.—The Sunday 
school has adopted the Bible as its text 
book, with special lectures by the pastor. 
A new worker, Mr. Louis Ollander, is 
the superintendent. The school meets 
after the morning service, and older people 
gladly remain. The annual meeting of the 
church resulted in the re-election of all of 
the officers, including Arthur S. McDaniel, 
president. The meeting presented Mr. 
McDaniel with a series of resolutions of 
appreciation and esteem, for the leader- 
ship that has long been characterized by 
unwavering devotion to the church. The 
pastor spent the usual Christmas vaca- 
tion in Washington with a group of boy 
travelers. The Men’s Liberal Club is. 
carrying on, with efforts at budget bal- 
ancing and increased church attendance. 
One of the most prominent ministers of 
the city asked Mr. Harris to explain how 
he gets the young people, since he is not 
only unable to get them, but is also losing 
children from the Sunday school. ‘‘We 
explained that we get them by what we 
give them, not for what we receive from 
them. We do not charge them for the use 
of the club rooms which we have dedicated 
to community work.’’ Clarence J. Harris, 
Jr., who has become an expert ship and 
aeroplane modeler, is conducting a group: 
weekly in this work, which gives the boys 
an increased interest in church. ~ Our 
Aviation Corps, consisting of young men 
some of whom have many hours credited 
to their flying record, is led by a profes- 
sional pilot with license for all kinds of 
aviation. Efforts are now on for the corps 
to own its own airplane, to be secured 
through their leader at cost. The church 
hall has been thoroughly renovated, re- 
painted and decorated by the efforts of 
the men’s club. * * Good Tidings.—A 
luncheon held Jan. 24 was a social and 
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financial success. On Jan. 13 the Boy 
Scouts enjoyed a parents’ night. This 
troop, No. 84, is one of the oldest in the 
district. It will celebrate its twentieth 
anniversary in April. The troop has a 
Radio Club of ten scouts who construct 
their own radios. The Progress Commit- 
tee will hold a valentine dinner and sociable 
Feb. 14. The Semper Fidelis Club is re- 
hearsing a drama to be presented the latter 
part of February. * * Prescott House.— 
We are anxious to have the friends and 
supporters of the settlement know of the 
monthly meetings that the Prescott Neigh- 
borhood House Association is holding on 
the first Friday of each month at 247 East 
53d St., at 8 p.m. The house is passing 
through such a critical period that it is 
necessary to be in close touch with the 
happenings and condition of the settle- 
ment. All who are interested are asked to 
attend these meetings. The Takala So- 
ciety of the Divine Paternity Church, who 
maintain a Baby Health Center here at 
Prescott House, held a card party at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Thursday, Feb. 2. 
The newest addition to the evening ac- 
tivities is a Swedish Folk Dancing Society 
which meets the second and fourth Tues- 
days of the month at 8 p.m. In order to 
become a member one must be Swedish 
born, but visitors are always welcome. * * 
Middletown.—Sickness, general in the 
city, has interfered with church work the 
past month. The first week of January 
witnessed a union of the Protestant 
churches in the services of the Week of 
Prayer. Mr. Thorburn preached in the 
First Presbyterian Church. The Y. P. 
C. U. held its annual meeting Jan. 7, 
electing a new board of officers. The boys 
of the union served a beef steak supper as 
proof of their culinary ability. At the 
monthly meeting of the men’s club, Alan 
G. Kistler spoke on the Five Day Week 
plan of employment. Mr. Kistler is sec- 
retary of the Central Labor Union and a 
member of the church. Five days later the 
printers of the local paper went out on a 
strike, and now Mr. Kistler is editing the 
Middletown Citizen, a union newspaper. 
* * Divine Paternity.—A year ago J. 
‘Warren Andrews, for many years or- 
ganist of the church, died, and upon the 
anniversary the musical program was in 
his memory. The organ and vocal num- 
bers were among his favorite compositions, 
particularly those of J. S. Bach, of whose 
music Mr. Andrews was famous as an in- 
terpreter and instructor. Dr. Hall spoke 
feelingly of the great organist. On Jan. 22 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, D. D., president of 
Meadville Theological School, preached 
on “Religion—Luxury or Necessity.” 
Jan. 30, Auxiliary No. 2 sponsored a 
theater party for the benefit of the Chapin 
Home. * * Southold.—Mr. Bird, the 
energetic young minister, is arranging the 
service of his ordination to take place 
some time in February. Each week in the 
bright church paper, the “North Fork 


Harbinger,’’ Mr. Bird has a synopsis of the 
sermon delivered the preceding Sunday. 
At the annual parish meeting, A. W. Sy- 
monds was elected to the board of trustees. 
Repairs and improvements have recently 
been made upon the church property. * * 
Our Father.—Once a year this church 
sends a Sunday morning collection to the 
Chapin Home. The December gift was 
$35. The men’s club has learned that 
home talent is most attractive. At the 
January meeting, W. A. Whitney, a native 
and summer resident of Westminster, 
Mass., gave a charming talk upon ‘“Mem- 
ories of a Boy’s Life in a New England 
Village.” At the February meeting, Thom- 
as W. Smith will speak of ‘‘Observations 
and Experiences in the Far East.’’ Mr. 
Smith has made several long visits to the 
Orient, and will speak from intimate 
knowledge. The Business Women’s Club 
has in charge an illustrated lecture by 
Rey. Cornelius Greenway, and a card 
party. The Woman’s Alliance works en- 
tirely for the welfare of others, and raises 
money only for philanthropic and mis- 
sionary uses. * * Mt. Vernon. —William 
T. Donnelly of Pelham spoke at the 
monthly meeting of the men’s club on “A 
Journey to the Far Northwest.” He il- 
lustrated his address with many beautiful 
slides, showing pictures which he had taken 
while on engineering work in the North- 
west. Mr. Colcord was a member of the 
Mission Brotherhood which was formally 
instituted at King’s Chapel, Boston, Jan. 
10, and: went to Greensboro, N. C., where 
he conducted a Unitarian-Universalist 
Mission from Jan. 15 to Jan. 22. During 
his absence the pulpit was supplied by Rev. 
Edwin A. Fairley, of the Unitarian Head- 
quarters in New York. Mr. Colcord’s 
address on “Liberal Tendencies in the 
South” on his return to Mt. Vernon drew 
a large local audience. He pictured the 
South as the future stronghold of educa- 
tional, religious and political liberalism, 
as New England in the nineteenth century 
was the stronghold of Transcendentalism. 
Dr. Fred C. Leining, New York State 
Superintendent, preached here Feb. 8., 
The Juniors held a Christmas post card 
exhibition contest. We mourn the pass- 
ing from our group of a famous and much- 
loved member, Charles Alexander Nelson. 
Mr. Nelson was librarian emeritus of 
Columbia University and dean of American 
librarians. From the early time of his 
cataloguing of the Astor Library his work 
was conspicuous and his esteem was world- 
wide. He was one of the three oldest 
graduates of Harvard University. His 
mind was clear and active to the last, and 
a recent research manuscript of his on the 
Gutenberg Bible is awaiting publication. 
He will be greatly missed. * * All Souls. 
—On Nov. 9 we took in four new mem- 
bers. The church crucible, to which our 
people gave old gold and silver, brought us 
a clear profit of $219.72. Since Nov. 1, we 
have distributed nine men’s overcoats, 


twelve women’s winter coats, more than 
forty pairs of shoes, fifteen men’s suits, 
seventeen dresses, many shirts, collars, 
ties, men and women’s winter underwear, 
sweaters, mufflers, fourteen Christmas 
baskets, furnished extra labor to four men 
for twelve days during the Christmas 
season, gave to the Salvation Army nearly 
$42, $10 to the Quakers for the coal 
miners’ fund, $25 to the Protestant Big 
Sisters, $25 to Prescott House, and more 
than $100 in cash for relief spent at the 
pastor’s discretion. Our Christmas offer- 
ing was over $1,000. The pastor gave an 
illustrated lantern-slide lecture on his 
famous autograph collection, which brought 
us a profit of a little more than $900. 
On Nov. 17 a group of men connected with 
our church enjoyed an illustrated motion 
picture lecture on the New Washington 
Bridge over the Hudson River. The na- 
tionally known cartoonist McCutcheon of 
the Chicago Tribune inscribed the armistice 
eartoon, “The Last Will and Testament 
of All Great Wars,” to our pastor. It was 
reproduced on the front page of the 
church calendar on Armistice Sunday, 
when Mr. Greenway was decorated with 
the order of the Purple Heart for wounds 
received in battle. This was the second 
time Mr. Greenway has been decorated 
for war services. Our young people have 
been very active. The Sunday night 
meetings number now about forty. The 
newly elected officers are: President, 
Stewart Diem; vice-president, Margaret 
Gaus; secretary, Jeanette Bacon; treasurer, 
Robert Kuhnla. On Thursday, Jan. 12, 
a Jesuit priest, Father Hubbard, gave his 
famous illustrated lecture in the hall of 
the Knights of Columbus, under the aus- 
pices of All Souls Universalist Church. 
Nearly 800 attended this lecture. On 
Christmas morning two children were 
christened. Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Spencer 
were presented with an engraved parch- 
ment, signed by the pastor and the of- 
ficers of the church society. Mr. Frank J. 
Arnold, chairman of the board of deacons, 
made the presentation address. Mr. 
Spencer has been transferred to Chicago, 
where he is now an executive officer in an 
insurance firm. A largely attended Coo- 
lidge memorial service was held on Sunday, 
Jan. 15. A large autographed photograph 
of President Coolidge and Mrs. Coolidge 
in their garden at “‘The Beeches,” North- 
ampton, was reproduced on our front page, 
also a letter written by the late President 
to our pastor. Although 550 calendars 
were printed we ran short over 200. Our 
printers the following Sunday presented 
us (gratis) 300 more—less than fifty are 
left. Every family in our church received 
a colored year calendar, depicting scenes 
out of the life of our Master and each 
page printed with the name of our church, 
address, and hour of services. Six hun- 
dred were given out. These were the gift 
of Mr. George W. Pease, personal friend of 
our minister. At one of our recent morn- 
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ing services a full Salvation Army band of 
thirty-five pieces, the three ranking army 
officers of the Metropolitan Salvation 
Army Headquarters, and many friends at- 
tended our services. The regular choir 
was dispensed with and the Salvation 
Army band took its place. We have lost 
two faithful members the past two months. 
One was Mr. Herbert F. Gunnison, trustee 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Lon Call, Unitarian, recently of 
New York City, was the preacher in All 
Souls Church, Braintree, Mass., on Feb. 5. 


Dr. Coons, Superintendent in Massa- 
chusetts, was the preacher at Marblehead, 
Mass., on Feb. 5, inaugurating the new 
order of monthly Sunday services in this 
church. 


Rev. A. J. Torsleff of West Acton, 
Mass., supplied at Weymouth Landing, 
Mass., Feb. 5. 


Rev. Clifford R. Stetson of Shizuoka 
has an International Good Will class which 
has made a present of ten subscriptions 
of the Christian Graphic, an illustrated 
monthly of Japan, to American Univer- 
salists, through Dr. Roger F. Etz. 


The address of Rev. Ellsworth C. Rea- 
mon is now 101 Windsor Place, Syracuse, 
ING YE, 


Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., was in Phila- 
delphia Jan. 31 in attendance upon the 
Pennsylvania State Ministers’ Meeting. 


Rev. U. S. Milburn, D. D., of Everett, 
Mass., was called to Plain City, Ohio, 
Feb. 4, by the death of his mother, Mrs. 
Jennie Rush Milburn. Mrs. Milburn 
was eighty-five years old. 


Arthur J. Edwards of Montclair, N. J., 
is being widely quoted in the Congres- 
sional Record and other papers because of 
his memorandum on the Jones Allotment 
Bill. 


Massachusetts 


North Attleboro.—Rev. Gilbert A. Pot- 
ter, pastor. The annual parish meeting 
was held on the evening of Jan. 27, pre- 
ceding which the ladies of the church had 
served a parish supper. The reports 
showed that although the times are hard, 
the parish is being administered by a 
capable corps of faithful officers. The 
cost of repairs and new installations of 
needed facilities amounted to $1,500 during 
the year. The church property is now in a 
secure state of preservation. During the 
past year one of our most beautiful me- 
morial windows was dedicated in a special 
service devised by the minister. The win- 
dow was given by Edmund Ira Richards in 
memory of his sister, Harriet Tingley 
Richards, who sang in our church quartette 
for over forty years. The window is one 
of the best examples of stained glass work 
in our knowledge, and the parish is justly 


and one-time chairman of the board, who 
left the society $1,000. All through his 
life he had been one of our most generous 
supporters. The other was Miss Kate 
van Nostrand, a constant and faithful at- 
tendant at Sunday school and church. 
She won twenty-nine gold bars for faithful 
church school attendance. 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 


and Interests 


proud of it and grateful to the donor. 
The Universalist Men’s Club, organized in 
October of 1932, is developing at a rapid 
pace. Over a hundred men attended the 
January meeting. Plans for the observ- 
ance of Layman’s Sunday are under way. 
The date is March 12. Besides sponsor- 
ing Troop II of the Boy Scouts which 
meets in our parish every week for its 
activities, the minister has organized a 
group of ‘Cub Scouts,’ which has been 
placed under the direction of three young 
men. With our new multigraph printing 
machine, all printing matter, including 
the morning Calendar, is being done by the 
minister and his printing assistant. The 
first edition of “The Universalist Parish 
Paper,’’ which is a monthly magazine of 
church interests and events, was dis- 
tributed on Jan. 380. The paper is cir- 
culated by the Senior Y. P. C. U. 


New York 


Auburn.—Rev. Plato T. Jones, acting 
pastor. Communion was observed Jan. 1, 
and one new member received and one 
baptism administered. The annual meet- 
ing of the King’s Daughters and Sons was 
held Jan. 10 with encouraging reports. 
The following were re-elected: Mrs. Ed- 
ward J. Hawkins president; Miss Bessie 
Milk secretary; Miss Mary R. Stevens 
treasurer. Mrs. Ray C. Cole and Mrs. 
Harold Harrington were elected vice- 
presidents. This church is co-operating 
with fifty others of the county in a Loyalty 
Campaign continuing till Easter, Jan. 22 
being Visitation Day, when Loyalty cards 
were distributed by visitors, and Jan. 29 
was Every-One-to-Church Day, when a 
larger than usual congregation assembled. 
This church will celebrate the centennial 
of the incorporation of the present society 
on April 24 next, although preaching ser- 
vices had been held irregularly since 1812 in 
various homes, schoolhouses and halls. 

* a 
RECOGNITION SERVICE FOR DEAN 
SKINNER 


Dr. Clarence R. Skinner assumed his 
duties as dean of the Tufts College School 
of Religion the first of February, with 
exercises in recognition of his taking office 
at the college on two Thursday evenings, 
one on Feb. 9, a service for the faculty and 
students and a few invited friends of the 
school, President Cousens, Dr. Skinner, 
Dr. McCollester, Dr. Auer, Dr. Brother- 
ston, Professor Cole and Professor Ratcliff, 


and one of the students, taking part in the 
program. 

A public service of recognition will occur 
on Thursday evening, Feb. 16, at eight 
o’clock in Goddard Chapel. Dr. Cousens 
will preside and give the greeting. Repre- 
sentatives of associated institutions will 
bring their messages: Dr. Louis A. Cornish 
for the Unitarian theological schools and 
the Unitarian denomination; Dr. John 
Murray Atwood, Dean of the St. Lawrence 
Theological School, for the Universalist 
theological schools; for Tufts College and 
the Universalist denomination, Judge 
Robert W. Hill, who is a trustee of both 
the college. and the Universalist General 
Convention; and Dean-emeritus Lee 8. 
McCollester, who will bring greetings 


_ from the faculty. The main address will 


be given by Dean Clarence R. Skinner. 
This occasion is open to all, and friends of 
the college and of the Universalist de- 
nomination particularly are invited. 
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* 

* 

# WHO’S WHO 

* ee 

i Prof. Rayford W. Logan is con- 
* nected with the Associated Pub- 
* lishers and the Journal of Negro 
* History in an editorial capacity. He 
* served as secretary and interpreter 
* of the Second Pan-African Con- 
* gress in Paris in 1921. He was a 
* delegate to the Third Pan-African 
* Congress in London in 1928, and 
* was secretary and interpreter at 
* the Fourth Pan-African Congress 
* in New York City in 1927. 

“a Rev. Asa M. Bradley of Kingston, 
* N. H., is Superintendent of Uni- 
* versalist Churches in New Hamp- 
* shire, and a trustee of the Univer- 
* salist Publishing House. 

* Edwin J. Lewis is a Boston ar- 
* chitect, a member of the First 
* Parish (Unitarian) of Dorchester. 

x Dr. George EF. Huntley was a 
* member of the faculty in the the- 
* ological school of St. Lawrence 
* University, and for sixteen years 
* president of the General Sunday 
* School Association. He is acting 
* pastor of the First Church of Lowell. 
* 

* 
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A WEDDING BRIDGES A GAP 


Rev. John H. Rheinigans, pastor of the 
Presbyterian church at Unadilla (Mich.) 
and Rev. Verna Armstrong, pastor of the 
Liberty Universalist church, were united 
in marriage at the church of the former, 
on Sunday evening Jan. 1, 1933, Rev. 
Melvin R. Vender of Stockbridge reading 
the service before a large company of 
friends who had gathered for the occasion. 

Ralph and Hester Rheinigans, son and 
daughter of the groom, were best man and 
bridesmaid, while Barnard Roepcke and 
Graydon Seastrum, as ushers, led the 
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bridal party to the altar, to the familiar 
strains of the wedding march from Lo- 
hengrin played by Mrs. Claude Rose, 
the accomplished organist of the church. 

The young people of the church had very 
beautifully and appropriately decorated 
the chancel for the event. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rheinigans left immediate- 
ly for a trip to Florida, and will be at 
home in the manse after Jan. 15.—Local 
Newspaper. 
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REGULAR BROADCASTS 


* 
* 

* 

* —— 

94 WHAM, Rochester, N. Y. 8 
* p.m., every Sunday. Rev. C. C. 
* Blauvelt. 

WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.45 
* a.m.every Monday. Arranged by 
* the Rhode Island Universalist State 
* Convention. 

5 WICC, Bridgeport and New 
* Haven, Conn. 12 noon, every 
* Wednesday. Connecticut Universa- 
* list Convention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, 
* D. D.,in charge. 

2 WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11a.m. every 
* 

- 4 

* 


Sunday. Rev. W. H. Macpherson. 
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SALEM GOES AHEAD 


The Salem News carries an interesting 
story of the work done recently in the Uni- 
versalist church at Salem, Mass., in making 
a beautiful new banquet hall. A group 
picture of the men and women workers also 
is published. They are: Judge Robert W. 
Hill, Arthur B. Porter, “‘Tony’’ Ebsen, 
Roger Poor, Eddie Full, Earl Brown, Ro- 
land Stevens, Bill Peterson, Chester W. 
Hutchings, Sr., and Chet Hutchings, Jr., 
Gordon Smith and Ellison Morse, Mrs. 
Beatrice Safford, Mrs. Madeline Porter, 
Mrs. Elsie Scharnagel, Miss Marjorie 
Young, Mrs. Helen Webber, Miss Eleanor 
Norris, Miss Mildred Ellis, Mrs. Vera Pen- 
nington, Miss Helen Hagar and Mrs. Ruth 
Brown. 

One of the trustees writes of the work as 
follows: 

“What we are doing is to completely re- 
furnish our banquet hall, which has been 
in pretty sad condition. It is in the base- 
ment of the church and, of course, as such 
is 125 years old. The floor apparently 
had never been touched, and the walls 
were pretty grimy and the whole appear- 
ance of the room was anything but cheer- 
ful. The Men’s Club appropriated money 
to buy the paint and the young women’s 
society, “Gamma Sigma Chi,’”’ purchased 
the material and made draperies to be hung 
in the windows, and the Men’s Club has 
been furnishing volunteers for several 
evenings and will continue to do so, to 
whiten the ceiling and paint the walls in 
very attractive colors, and the young 
women have been painting the chairs and 
will tackle the tables. In view of what 


we found they were doing, the trustees 
have decided to lay a hardwood floor, and 
the material is on hand to be laid just as 
soon as the painting is finished. This will 
give us a very beautiful room and one 
which we are satisfied will become the 
social hall for the parish, and we will secure 
all this at a minimum of cost, being merely 
the cost of the material for the floor and of 
the service of a couple of professionals who 
are furnishing their time at a very low rate 
in supervising the work of the amateurs. 
Incidentally, the amateurs are having a 


beautiful time.” 
* * 


CHURCHES JOIN FOR ECONCMY 


A temporary union of the First Unitarian 
and First Universalist Churches looking 
toward a permanent merger was approved 
by a unanimous vote Wednesday night at 
the annual meeting of the First Unitarian 
Society. 

Under the plan of union, proposed by 
the Universalist congregation, the two 
churches will hold joint worship services 
in the Universalist church, beginning next 
Sunday, and will concentrate all their 
parish activities in the parish house of the 
Universalist church. 

The Universalist Church, located at 
4605 Cass Avenue, has been without a 
pastor since the first of the year, when the 
resignation of Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D., 
took effect. The widening of Woodward 
Avenue will leave the Unitarian church 
without a building. 

Consequently the two congregations, 
which have maintained unusually friendly 
relations for years, decided upon the tem- 
porary merger to effect needed economies 
and to discover if a permanent merger is 
desirable. 

The union really is a reunion, for the 
Universalist congregation was formed 
about a half century ago by a group which 
withdrew from the Unitarian society. 

It also isin line with the national policy 
of these two liberal churches, since for two 
years a joint commission has been seeking 
to formulate a basis for union of the Uni- 
tarian and Universalist churches under 
the name of ‘“‘The Free Church of Amer-. 
ica.” 

Unitarianism, in America, had its origin 
in a protest against the doctrines of the 
Trinity and the deity of Christ. Uni- 
versalism arose as a protest against the 
doctrine of eternal punishment. 

In the 125 years of their existence the 
two denominations have become almost 
identical in belief and purpose. 

Rev. Augustus P. Reccord, D. D., min- 
ister of the Unitarian church, will preach 
at the first union service of the two 
churches Sunday morning. 

Commenting editorially the Detroit Free 
Press said: 

The trial union, so to speak, of the First 
Unitarian Church in Detroit, and the 
First Universalist Church of this city is a 
practical application of an idea that has 


gained increasing prevalence in recent 
years. Christian denominations are mov- 
ing together, rather than apart. They are 
finding their agreements more important 
than their differences. 

From a theological standpoint there is 
no great practical distinction between 
Universalist and Unitarian beliefs. As 
Dr. Augustus P. Reccord explains, both 
are Protestant, both non-evangelical, both 
sprang from New England Congregational- 
ism, both reject supernatural elements of 
Christianity. The plans for actual, 
physical joining of the two congregations. 
are a manifestation of theoretical agree- 
ment achieved years ago. 


Notices 


WANTED 


"A church now using “Gloria Patri, Revised,’ needs: 
a few more copies. If there are copies of this book 
laid away in your church closet, you can turn them 
into money. , Write Mr. Polk, 176 Newbury St., 
Boston. 
cn €3 
A PLAY IN NEW ORLEANS 


“Parson Clapp,” a play, telling the actual story of 
Rev. Theodore Clapp’s experience in New Orleans a 
hundred years ago. His turning from Calvinism to 
Universalism; his trial for heresy; his heroie service 
through twenty epidemics of yellow fever and chol- 
era. 

The play is vividly dramatic, and interwoven with 
romance and humor. Admirable for Universalist 
young people. Seven leading characters; simple 
scenery. Five copies for a dollar. Address: 

Rev. George Kent, 
1806 Jefferson Ave., 
New Orleans, La. 
* x 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Transfer to Massachusetts issued to Rev. Harold 
I. Merriil Jan. 20. License of Mrs. Elsie A. Ballou 
renewed for one year. 

G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
* x 


JOINT MEETING 


The Universalist Sabbath School Union will hold 
a joint meeting with the Unitarian Sunday School 
Union on Wednesday, Feb. 15, at the Church of 
the Redemption, Boston. 

Supper will be served at 6.30. Reservations must 
be in by Monday, the 18th. Make your reservation 
with the director of your school. 

From 7.15 to 8 p. m. there will be Group Confer- 
ences: “‘Recreation,’? Mr. Carl A. Hempel, Lynn- 
“Expressional Activities,’ Mrs. Kathryn Hulburt 
Hall, Wellesley. ‘‘Music,’’ Miss Harriet G. Yates, 
Boston. 

At 8 o’clock Rey. Harry Thomas Stock, D. D., 
will give a talk on “‘Recent Trends in Religious 
Education.” 

All interested are invited to attend. 


LENTEN READINGS FOR 1933 


The daily readings for the Lenten Season of 1933 
are ready for distribution. In past years these 
Lenten Readings, published by the Universalist 
General Convention, have been widely distributed 
and used by our Universalist people. They ap- 
parently have met a real need. The series for 1933, 
entitled ‘Some Great Words of Religion,” is issued 
in the hope that through the use of these daily read- 
ings and prayers our people may be led to meditate 
on the great realities which make a sane optimism 
possible, and to pray for strength to make operative 
the hidden forces of life. 

The world of to-day needs a spirit of faith and op- 
timism which only religion can supply. No Uni- 
versalist has a right to pessimism or despair. If our 
faith is real, we will think our way through per- 
plexing and difficult problems. The daily use of 
these readings will help in this process of clarifying 
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our thought, sustaining our vision and increasing 
our faith. 

Order your supply of the Lenten Readings for 
1933 now from the Universalist General Conven- 
tion, 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
3 cents per copy—postage extra. 
early. Lent begins March 1. 

x Ox 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letters of license as minister granted to the fol- 
lowing, all being students in the Theological School 
and all being renewals: Kenneth Hutchinson, Henry 
T. Atwood, Carlton M. Fisher, Warren Lovejoy, 
Jeffery Campbell, Robert D. Killam, Robert Babcock, 
Myles Rodehaver, Arnold Simonson. 

Letters of license (new) granted to the following 
students of the Theological School upon the recom- 
mendation in each case of Dean Atwood: Robert 
Keating, Ralph Boyd, Raymond Baughan, Emerson 
Laughland, Charles Copeland, Ida Metz, Charles 
Wyman, 

Lay license issued to Richard H. Bird, Jr., by 
Massachusetts Convention accepted and letters of 
license as minister granted. 

Ordination of Richard H. Bird, Ji., authorized. 

Dismissed with recommendation, Rev. Harry G. 
Kenney, now of Gunnison, Colorado, where he is 
preaching in a Presbyterian church. 

Geo. H. Bowers, Secretary. 
eos 
PUBLIC MEETING W. U. M.S. 


A public meeting of the Woman’s Universalist 
Missionary Society of Massachusetts will be held 
in the Universalist church in Melrose Thursday, 
Feb. 23. 

Morning session, 10.30, the state president pre- 
siding. Voluntary, Mrs. Beatrice Conn Jenkins, 
Melrose. Praise service, Mrs. Perey R. Moody, 
Arlington. Greetings, Mrs. Joseph Buttrick, presi- 
dent Melrose Mission Circle. Response, 
John C. E. Restall, Chelsea, representing State 
Board. Solo, Mrs. May Black Wells, Melrose. 
Special Massachusetts Denominational Projects— 
1. Diabetic Camp for Children at Clara Barton 
Birthplace, Miss Alice G. Enbom, W. N. M. A. 
Headquarters. 2. Doolittle Home, Foxboro, Mrs. 
William Dana, Franklin. 8. Bethany Union, Mrs. 
Frank A. Dewick, Grove Hall. 4. Tufts College 
Fund for Women, participated in by college students, 
Miss Ruth B. Reed, Miss Doris L. Blaisdell, Miss 
Dorothy Rose. Question Period. Roll Call. Solo, 
Mrs. Wells. 

The Good Fellowship Luncheon will be served at 
12.30. Reservations may be made through Mrs. 
George E. Marchant, 9 Cypress Park, Tel. Melrose 
2629-M, before Tuesday the 21st. 

Afternoon session, 1.45. Voluntary, Mrs. 
kins. Prayer, Rev. Gustave Leining, pastor. Re- 
sponse. Violin solo, Mr. Rodney Buttrick, Melrose. 
Offertory. Address, ““Re-thinking Missions,’’ Mrs. 
William E. Hocking, Cambridge, member of the 
Commission of Missions of the Laymen’s Inquiry. 
Closing. Benediction. 

The church is on Essex Street. Take Elevated at 
Washington Street Subway to Everett Terminal; 
transfer to bus for Melrose, Essex Street, which is 
about three minutes walk to the church. 


Obituary 


Alfred Kimball 


Alfred Kimball, former shoe manufacturer and 
member of the School Committee of the city, and a 
director of the Merrimack National Bank for forty- 
three years, died at the home of his daughter, Mrs. 
Arthur D. Veasey, 4 Windsor Street, Haverhill, 


Price: 
Please order 


Mass., on Monday morning, Jan. 30, 1933. He was 
in his ninety-sixth year. 

Mr. Kimball was born in Merrimacport. He re- 
moved to Haverhill at the age of fifteen. He began 


the long career as a shoe manufacturer in 1859, when 
he and his brother, Warren, started a factory in 
Haverhill. He was long a trustee of the Haverhill 
Y. W. C. A., in which Mrs. Kimball for many years 
was very active. He was one of the most devoted 
members and officials the Haverhill Universalist 
church ever had. 

Besides Mrs. Veasey, with whom he made his 
home in recent years, he leaves two other daughters, 


Mrs. 


Jen- 


Mrs. Brackett W. Davis of Beacon Hill, Boston, and 
Mrs. Allan Wilde of Georgetown. 

Funeral services were held at the Veasey home on 
Wednesday afternoon, Feb. 1, conducted by Rev. 
Leroy W. Coons, D. D., former minister of the Haver- 
hill church, and during whose pastorate Mr. and 
Mrs. Kimball united with the church. The inter- 
ment was in Linwood Cemetery, Haverhill, where 
the committal service was spoken by Dr. Coons 


Miss Lydia L. Barney 


Funeral services for Miss Lydia L. Barney, one of 
the first woman directors of a co-operative bank in 
Massachusetts, were held Saturday, Jan. 21, at her 
home, 8 Portland Street, Lynn. 

Miss Barney was born in Lynn fifty-nine years ago, 
the daughter of the late William M. and Mary L. 
Barney. She was the granddaughter of Peter Mor- 
rell Neal, war-time mayor of Lynn. Her father 
founded the Commonwealth Savings Bank, Lynn, 
in 1900. Miss Barney, a graduate of the Salem Nor- 
mal School, had been employed at the bank since its 
establishment, and during the last twelve years 
served as mortgage clerk. She was also a director 
and secretary of the Lincoln Co-operative Bank, 
Lynn. 

She was a member of the Lynn Women’s Club, 
the Starr Club, the Lynn Bird Club, the Lynn His- 
torical Society and the Savings Bank Women’s Club 
of Massachusetts. 

She leaves two brothers, Edward M. Barney, 
treasurer of the Commonwealth Savings Bank, and 
Charles N. Barney, former mayor of Lynn, now en- 
gaged in law practise in New York. 

Miss Barney was prominent in the First Univer- 
salist Chureh, and her pastor, Rev. W. W. Rose, 
D. D., conducted the funeral service. Burial was in 
Pine Grove Cemetery. 


Mrs. Edith Greene Trench 


Mrs. Edith Greene Trench died Wednesday, Jan, 
25, at her home in Oak Park, Ill. The funeral was 
held the following Friday, and the ashes deposited 
at Graceland Cemetery, beside those of Mr. Trench, 
who died nineteen years ago. 

Mr. and Mrs. Trench were members of the Church 
of the Redeemer in Chicago for many years, and 
were always vitally interested in Lombard College 
and their church and denomination. 

Since the death of Mr. Trench Mrs. Trench has 
had the sole care of his estate and in late years in- 
creasing illness and the prevailing financial stress 
have borne with increasing heaviness upon her. 

She was a notably domina.ing personality, always 
of decided convictions. Such are not the easy friends 
of many, but they may be real friends to the under- 
standing ones. Mrs. Trench leaves two daughters, 
Mrs. Robert Poor and Mrs. Beatrice Greene. Each 
of these has two daughters. 

Our whole denomination will keenly feel this loss. 

L.B.F. 


Carl F. Elsner 


Carl F. Elsner, a layman known and highly re- 
spected throughout the Universalist Church, died on 
Jan. 24 at his home in South Weymouth, Mass. He 
was born in Austria, fifty-two years ago, but came 
early in life to this country. In 1910 he was mar- 
ried to Miss Gertrude Sanborn, who has shared his 
denominational enthusiasms and_ services. She 
survives him, as do their two sons, Carleton, aged 
sixteen years, and Robert, aged thirteen. 

In his youth Mr. Elsner learned the art of litho- 
graphing and engraving. His life plans were serious- 
ly interrupted by an attack of tuberculosis, which 
necessitated two years of heroic struggle in a sani- 
tarium, but which was practically overcome. He 
was employed at various times by the State De- 
partment of Labor, by the Community Motion 
Picture Bureau, and by the Melkon Cinema Com- 
pany. For the past two years he had been a worker 
in the Education Department of the Norfolk Prison 
Colony, his services there bringing him great satis- 
faction and an unusual popularity with the other 
members of the staff and also with the prisoners. 
He had been informed that because of his efficiency 
he was to be*promoted in the immediate future. 

He attained wide recognition and influence through 
his position as secretary and treasurer of the Na- 
tional Young People’s Christian Union, which he 


held from 1915 to 1919. He was also managing 
editor of Onward during that time. Being the con- 
ductor of the young people’s party to the Pasadena 
convention in 1916, he gained the friendship of lead- 
ing Universalists in all parts of the country. He 
was an active member of the Boston Sabbath School 
Union, of the Ferry Beach Park Association, and 
of other denominational groups. 

The funeral service, held at his home on Jan. 27, 
was conducted by Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., 
assisted by Rev. Hazel I. Kirk. Interment was at 
Cedar Grove Cemetery in Dorchester. 

A man of high ideals, consistently followed, Mr. 
Elsner has left a noble example for his sons and for 
all who remember his friendliness, his good cheer 
and his fidelity. 


Sydney Dillingham 

Sydney Dillingham, forty-one, son of the late 
Rev. Fred A. Dillingham, former pastor of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Universalist, and a na- 
tive of Bridgeport, died Friday (Jan. 20) in Hotel 
Albert, New York City, after a brief illness with 
bronchial pneumonia. Mr. Dillingham was born in 
Bridgeport, graduated from the Bridgeport high 
school, and previous to the World War had traveled 
extensively in the Orient, where he contracted fever. 
He recovered, and served during the World War. 

After the war he settled in New York City, en- 
gaged in the sale of real estate and antiques and 
rare books, and was publisher of the “‘Antique Bulle- 
tin” and other publications. 

Mr. Dillingham is survived by his widow, Helen 
Gray, of Bridgeport, resident at the Stratfield; three 
sons, Donal Alexander, John Olden, and Bradford 
Dillingham; two brothers, Alexander, professor of 
mathematics at Annapolis Naval Academy, and Paul 
Dillingham, superintendent of a school at Falmouth, 
Mass.; and three sisters, Mrs. Mabel D. Crosby of 
Waterbury, Mrs. Howard Cone of Fairfield, and 
Mrs. Louis Stockings of Waterbury. 

Funeral services were Saturday at Grace Epis- 
copal Church in New York City, and the body was 
cremated.—From a Bridgeport paper. 
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denominational purposes 


THE BETHANY UNFON FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to cali attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days ata time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICE, President. 
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Educational 


Burdett College 


Day and Evening 


COURSES: Business Administration, Account- 
ing, Executive Secretarial, Stenographic, Bookkeep- 
ing and Finishing. Personal attention, able faculty. 
Graduates placed. For Catalogue write 

F. H. BURDETT, President 
Hancock 6300 156 Stuart St., Boston 


G The Girls’ School of Vermont 
with a Universalist Background 
Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 
for Citizenship 
Advanced work of a Junior College character for 


High School Graduates 
Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


LIGHT ..a PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 


Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 


bound in seal brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


AJso in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 


176 Newbury St., Boston 


.CHILD’S BIBLE 


GENUINE LEATHER BINDING 
LARGE MINION TYPE Se@ -00 2 
SELF-PRONOUNCING Postpaid 

eT Palestine 
Pictures in 


FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


Prepared to Appeal to the Child’s 
Own Interest with 


Pictures which (illustrate in natural colors 
scenes and places taken from nature and life 
in the Holy Land as they now exist. P 

The text is Self-Pronouncing, by the Sid of 
which children can learn to pronounce the dif- 
ficult SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMUS, 


». Specimen cf Tyve 
16 But Jésus called themuntohim, 
and said, Suffer little children to 


No. 5415 French Morocco Leather, 
overlapping covers, round corners, red 
under gold edges, head bands and pur- $2.00 i 
ple silk marker, gold titles......+++.+ 
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Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo 
for young men and young women, offering excep 
tional advantages for education in every depart 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commod! 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The schoo) has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Prineipal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mae 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr: nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
For Young People 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

50 cents. 


HOSEA BALLOU 


And the Gospel Renaissance of 
the Nineteenth Century 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 
The famous address before the 
Universalist General Convention at 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1901. Bound 
in ooze leather. 50 cents. 


JOHN MURRAY: THE 
CORNER STONE 


By Irene Carrow Rees 


A brief life of Murray for young 
people. $1.00. 


THE PAPERS OF JOHN 
PERERIN 


By Dr. Richard Roberts 
A collection of Essays express- 


ing the modern religious spirit. 
$1.00. 


DID JESUS MEAN IT? 
By Dr. Frank D. Adams 


Hight great life-lessons based 
upon four fundamental sayings of 
Jesus as recorded in the Sermon 
on the Mount. $1.00. 


THE PALACE OF MIRRORS 
By Rev. J. F. Thompson 
Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring 
essays. Helpful to young people. 
50 cents. 


A POCKET CYCLOPAEDIA 
By Dr. J. W. Hanson 


Brief explanations of religious 
terms as understood by Univer- 
salists. 25 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.” $1.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Crackling 


The honeymoon is over when the poor 
fish discovers that a perfect complexion 
and a Venus-like figure do not make the 
coffee taste any better.—Punta Gorda 
Herald. 

Or when the deluded damsel ascertains 
that a star football player or crooner can’t 
bring home the bacon.—Clermont Press. 

Or if he did she couldn’t cook it.— Florida 
Times-Union. 

* * 

A small girl was entertaining her 
mother’s visitor. 

“How is your little girl?” she asked. 

“T am sorry to say, my dear, that I 
haven’t a little girl.” 

“How is your little boy?” 

“T haven’t a little boy, either.” 

“Then what are yours?”’—T%t-Bits. 

* * 

“The world with all its faults,” de- 
clared the speaker, “‘is a good place to live 
in, and it is douktful whether any of us 
could conceive a better one.” 

In view of this whole-hearted indorse- 
ment, we accept the world, and as long as 
possible will use no other.—Detroit News. 

* * 

The farm-allotment plan, Senator Cap- 
per says, will raise the cost of bread one 
cent a loaf, but it is the only effective way 
to bring about a reduction in wheat acre- 
age. So it will cost city slickers $750,000,- 
000 to hire the farmers not to work so 
hard.—The New Yorker. 

* * 

Dad: “‘Well, Bobby, what do you think 
of your new teacher?” 

Bobby: ‘“‘Oh, he’s all right, only he 
changes his mind. First he said two and 
two make four and then he tells me three 
and one make four.’”’—Christian Register. 

* * 

The proposal of a Congressional inves- 
tigation into all phases of the depression 
indicates that Congress has taken seriously 
the report of a scientist that the human 
race will survive another 500,000,000 
years.—Springfield Union. 

au 


You can lead a horse to water, 

But you can’t make him drink; 
You can send a man to Congress, 

But you can’t make him think. 

Los Angeles Record. 
+p * 

Mother: “‘No, Johnny, you can’t have 
the hammer to play with; you will hurt 
your fingers.” 

Johnny: “No, I won’t. Joan is going to 
hold the nails.”’—Hxchange. 

* * 

An authority estimates that Tin-Pan 
Alley turns out 5,000 different popular 
songs a year. Different? Popular? Songs? 
—Peoria Star. 

Eo * 

Fashion-paper head-line: ‘Strapless Lin- 
gerie Takes Firm Hold.” (It had better.) 
—Florida Times- Union. 
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of the 
Universalist Church 


Schools through 


1. Planning Church School Curricula 
2. Weekly Worship Services 
3. Special Day Dramas and Pageants 
4. World Friendship and Peace Programs 
5. Stereopticon Slides 
6. Posters, Charts, Curios 
7. Loan Library Books 
8. Leadership Training Classes 
9. Summer Institutes 

10. Field Work 

11. State and National Conventions 

12. Correspondence 

18. Personal Conferences 

14. Search Light Page, Christian Leader 


Headquarters Staff 
SUSAN M. ANDREWS, Executive Director 
HARRIET G. YATES, Field Supervisor 
JANET M. STOVER, Office Secretary 


stitute for morality, character and religious convictions. 


to its task. 
—Calvin Coolidge. 
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JOHN M. RATCLIFF LAURA B. GALER 
WESTON A. CATE CARL A. HEMPEL 
ALBERT H. HOMANS 
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FINANCE and USE 


The General Sunday School Association 


At work day in and day out improving 
the quality of teaching in Universalist Church 


A trained intelligence can do much, but there is no sub- 


Un- 
less these abide, American citizenship will be found unequai 
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